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“Like the Bowls Before the Altar” 


reason to celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson on this April 13th 
than we in the Unitarian household of faith. This is 
no sectarian plea to isolate the Unitarian religion of 
Jefferson as a particular possession of our fellowship; 
rather we mark the day because he proclaimed with 
universal force the meaning of the liberal way of life. 
Another article in this issue reminds us with honorable 
pride of Jefferson’s forthright religious conviction. 
Any loyalty to his memory, however, must be to the 
total man, not to any fraction of his personality. His 
religion becomes a contradiction if separated from his 
revolutionary politics, his equalitarian view of man, 
his righteous contempt for the dead hand of tradition. 
He lives, their cherished champion, in the hearts 
of all Americans, especially of those whom he called 
“the chosen people of God if such there be,” the men 
who labor in the earth. He belongs to all of us who 
welcome still his glorious words and deeds of freedom, 
and seek to plant them freshly in the living earth. 
This editorial does not ask for laying wreaths upon 
the tombs of the prophets. It is a plea for a new and 
intensive exploration of the mind and purpose of this 
incredible American who not only wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence but proceeded to act upon it with 


N | O section of the people in America have more 


_ utter devotion. Thomas Jefferson is still far in advance 


of us today. He still confronts us with ideals and 


demands that most of us are far from following. Any 


reading of his words still stabs our consciences and 
disturbs our minds. Hardly a habit or institution of 
life in 1943 is exempt from judgment. 


Jefferson knew, as Zechariah long before him, that 
doom can overtake a nation, that our failures and 
postponements of justice can catch up with us—in 
short that catastrophe is always a dreadful option for 
people who refuse to hear the cries of the oppressed, 
the bitter protests of the sons of God in bondage any- 
where. However, he preached a gospel, not of darkness 
but of light. The human mind is infinitely fertile and 
the people can be trusted with their fate. Here across 
the lovely rolling country of Virginia, Jefferson walked 
with a mighty stride, a liberal who believed in libera- 
tion. He believed in liberation of all who were chained: 
black men under slavery, farmers under grinding 
poverty, unlettered masses under superstition. In his 
long and tireless life he served his time by raising the 
timbers of a state where living men drew their charters 
as they willed, not beholden to the dead nor fearful 
of the morrow. 


To men and women everywhere—in India, China, 
Russia, Mexico, yes, also in America itself—he preaches 


q 


the right to plow a new furrow, unhindered, un- 
obstructed by the fears of timid men, asking only that 
the people, not the tyrants rule. Jefferson flung open 
doors through which millions march today to educa- 
tion, security, self-government and self-respect. 

In the prophecy of Zechariah the poet cries with 
exaltation, “In that day shall there be upon the bells 
of the horses, Holy unto Jehovah, and the pots in 
Jehovah’s house shall be like the bowls before the 
altar.” Thomas Jefferson would have relished the 
boldness and the humor of this image, phrasing so 
vividly the democratic dream—even the pots are holy 
to the Lord! Jefferson translated the prophecy of 
Zechariah, a people’s prophecy, into new and daring 
concepts, into institutions for a freedom-loving nation. 
He knew that the pots made of Carolina clay are 
needed as much as silver bowls in Philadelphia. The 
first great leader of American democracy shared the 
earthy simplicity of the Hebrew poet. 

This month a new Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church comes into existence in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. It is a portent and a promise. The measure of 
success for this new parish depends not only on the 
energy and effort of local men. It will depend even 
more on the power of our generation of Unitarians 
everywhere to rise up and shape its destiny boldly 
according to its needs, confident that free men are 
beholden to call no man master. On April 13th let each 
of us rejoice that this is our heritage and our hope. 


Against the Bonfire Mind 
HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is proud to pre- 
[Ls to its readers this first Spring Book Issue 
with feature articles by five distinguished leaders: 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, F. C. Weisopf, Katharine 
T. Lenroot, Theodore G. Soares, and Charles E. 
Park. It is fitting also that this issue honor the 200th 
birthday of our greatest Unitarian layman, Thomas 
Jefferson, who gave his library to the nation and 
founded a great University in order that all our 
citizens might know the glory of the lighted mind. 
We rejoice in the fact that Unitarians are a reading 
people. It is hoped that the response from readers, 
so generous in recent weeks, will assure similar book 
issues in years to come. We believe with Jefferson 
that “diffusion of knowledge among the people is the 
only foundation devised for the preservation of free- 
dom and happiness.” This issue is dedicated to all 
those who repudiate the colossal superstition of our 
time—that it serves the public good to burn the books. 
S: H. F. 
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Thomas Jefferson Speaks 


ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 


We surely can not deny to any nation that right whereon our own government 
is founded—that every one may govern itself according to its own will, and that it 
may transact its business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether king, 
convention, assembly, committee, president or anything else it may choose. 

Do not be frightened into the surrender of your rights by the alarms of the 
timid, or the croakings of wealth against the ascendancy of the people. The true 
foundation of republican government is the equal right of every citizen, in his person 
and property, and in their management. Try by this, as a tally, every provision of 
our constitution, and see if it hangs directly on the will of the people. 


ON THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. The general spread of 
the light of science has already laid open to every view the palpable truth that the 
mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 


ON FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual agents against error. Give a 
loose to them, they will support the true religion by bringing every false one to their 
tribunal, to the test of their investigation. They are the natural enemies of error, and 
of error only. Had not the Roman government permitted free inquiry, Christianity 
could never have been introduced. Had not free inquiry been indulged at the era of 
the Reformation, the corruptions of Christianity could not have been purged away. If 
it be restrained now, the present corruptions will be protected and new ones encour- 
aged. Difference of opinion is advantageous in religion. . . . The population of my 
neighborhood is too slender, and is too much divided into other sects to maintain any 
one preacher well. | must therefore be contented to be a Unitarian by myself. 


The two murals reproduced here were recently executed by Ezra Winter, N.A., for the Library of Congress in Washington. 
These reproductions were loaned by courtesy of the Librarian, Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 


THIS I BELIEVE 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


thing which I would hardly care to write under 

normal circumstances, and which you most cer- 
tainly would not care to read if the world were not 
completely topsy-turvy. But conditions being what 
they are, I think we shall understand each other 
better if I-explain, in a few words, why last year I 
joined the friendly society of my fellow Unitarians. 

I had lived my sixty years without ever feeling 
the slightest need of becoming a member of any kind 
of religious organization. It is true that I had been 
baptised a Lutheran, but as this ceremony took place 
a few weeks after my birth, I can honestly claim that 
it was performed without my being in any sense an 
“active participant.” 

Both my parents—like my grandparents and prac- 
tically all my relatives—had been “liberals” in the 
eighteenth century sense of the word. Indeed, the 
whole country was still steeped in that peculiar kind 
of “liberalism” which was the direct successor to the 
“enlightenment” of the preceding century. Soon 
afterwards a reaction was to set in, which would put 
an abrupt stop to this delightful system of “live and 
let live,’ and once more turn the Low Countries into 
a battlefield between Rome and Geneva. But during 
the first dozen years of my life “institutionalized 
religion” was considered a thing of the past, and 
although the people with whom I was brought up were 
exemplary citizens in every reasonable sense of the 
word, they were completely indifferent to the claims 
of any church to provide the only dependable means 
of salvation. 

They did not fight the Church as their ancestors 
had done. They considered the Church as merely 
superfluous. The Church might still mean something 
to people who had no philosophical compass by which 
to set their course across the uncharted seas of life. 
Like the late and lamented Thomas Jefferson, each 
one of them had composed himself a little Bible-of- 
his-own. In addition to culling certain bits of wisdom 
from the New Testament (the Old Testament they 
left to their Jewish neighbors with whom, however, 
they lived in perfect harmony and understanding), 
they were on a footing of easy familiarity with the 
ancient philosophers. But as for any kind of revealed 
religion—God forbid! They would have none of it. 
As a result of that kind of bringing up, I too never 
associated myself with a definitely organized religious 
group until last year. Then I asked my beloved friend, 
Laurance Neale, to let me join the Church of All Souls’. 

Partly, this unusual step on my part may have 
been due to my admiration for an old friend who had 
‘taken the course he had for so many years wanted to 
follow—I envied him his courage. Still, I am on the 


| HOPE that you will pardon me if I write some- 


“ 
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best of terms with all sorts of followers of all sorts of 
gods. I am sincerely attached to a great many 
Catholics in whom I find great wisdom and ofttimes 
an unexpected tolerance and profound understanding. 
Orthodox rabbis are little to my taste, being too 
totalitarian (too Nazi, I might almost say) to welcome 
me with any great cordiality, but the modern rabbis 
I hold in great esteem, knowing them to be excellent 
fellows, inspired by a sincere desire to be of benefit to 
their fellow men. And so, though I have always been 
thrown more or less with people to whom religion 
meant more than it does to me, I personally kept 
aloof from joining any definite faith or creed until last 
year, when I told myself, “This will no longer do,” and 
after due meditation asked to be allowed to join your 
organization. 

Partly, as I have just revealed, this was due to a 
personal element of friendship and affection. Partly 
it was the result of having observed the behavior of 
a number of the young Unitarians who rendered such 
magnificent services to the cause of humanity in Nazi- 
stricken Europe. But my main consideration was of 
a slightly different nature; I felt that I was not doing 
right in keeping entirely to myself. The time would 
come (of this I was absolutely certain) when Reason 
and Reasonableness would need a few shock troops of 
their own, and I considered that the Unitarians would 
be among the first to enlist in such an advance guard 
of Human Decency. | 

For some time I attempted to influence the present 
deplorable situation by giving concrete, literary expres- 
sion to my sentiments—the fear and apprehension with 
which I contemplate that dismal spiritual wilderness 
which is the result of our having been, for the last 
twenty-five years, without any kind of inspired leader- 
ship. I have long since given up any such attempt. 
This is a bold statement to make in the era of the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, but there it is! 
Our Western culture is gone. What remains of our 
Western civilization will soon follow its example. 
Meanwhile, on every corner of every street I hear 
vapid prophets prattling perniciously about the brave 
and lovely new world that will be ours as soon as 
Democracy is victorious. 

I don’t believe a word of it. I do feel that in the 
end, after a terrific loss of life, we may be able to 
defeat that unspeakable little man in the big brown 
boots who started the present upheaval. There will 
never be a return, though, to the world that is now 
being destroyed, because that world was not good 
enough for men and women created after God’s image. 
For when this war is over (as some day it. must be) 
there will be ten million young men coming home; of 
this ten million, five million will have learned nothing 
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Mr. Van Loon wrote concerning this photograph, 

“Personally I prefer the hands. The face I inherited 

but the hands are more or less the product of the 
industry (if of nothing else).” 


at all, and another four million will be too tired and 
too disheartened to care, but one million will take hold 
of affairs. It will say to all those who brought about 
the present state of things, “You, in every part of the 
world, were responsible for this mess. Now clear out 
and stay out! Don’t favor us with your catch phrases, 
for we know them to be as hollow as your own souls. 
Don’t try any of the old plausible platitudes, for they 
sound silly to us; we are very busy and we can’t be 
bothered. We won't interfere with you. We shall 
leave you alone, but we expect you to do likewise—to 
leave us alone while we roll up our sleeves for a little 
necessary house cleaning.” : 

Those youngsters will give us a world that will be 
neither capitalistic nor communistic, that will be 
definitely American in the sense that Thomas Jefferson 
and Emerson and Abraham Lincoln were definitely 
American. Those boys and girls will need some basis 
upon which to start their labors. Not an economic 
basis, but a spiritual one—a spiritual one they can 
understand and appreciate, and which they can make 
function in a practical manner. 

Of course nothing is further removed from my mind 
than that we Unitarians, too, should go in for that 
completely senseless business of preparing for a “world 
after the war,” when we have not the slightest idea 


what this world after the war is going tobe like. - 


When the boys come home, they surely won’t be 
expecting us to welcome them with baskets full of 
inspirational doughnuts, and thermos bottles filled 
with the kind of spiritual soothing syrup they have 
learned to despise. Then they would tell us, “You 
are like all the rest; we will have none of your sweet 
offerings.” But if those children fortunate enough to 
have survived the present holocaust find that our 
doors and our hearts are wide open to them, that we 
do not receive them with any preconceived notions 
about how they should think and how they should 
rearrange the cultural and economic fabric of our 
American society, they may feel that there is at least 
one base from which they can begin their operations. 
For within that strange and invisible structure which 
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the world rather vaguely calls Unitarianism, there is 
room for every thought and every opinion, if it be 
based upon the conviction that mankind can save 
itself only if it accepts the words of the greatest 
spiritual benefactor of all time, that humble but 
undaunted prophet from the village of Bethlehem, 
who first of all had the courage to proclaim these 


words, “My brethren, nothing can ever be accomplished. 


in this world unless, first, you learn to love one 
another.” 

It seems perhaps a little too simple! But all the 
great things in life are really very simple. And this, 
to us, will be the greatest experience of our lives—to 
offer to the real founders of a new world, those who 
played an active part in destroying the old and out- 
worn fabric of a society that had long since outlived 
its usefulness, a home where they will be welcome on 
their own terms, where no unasked advice will be 
forced upon them, where good humor and tolerance 
shall prevail and all religious tenets be reduced to one 
sublime expression of faith: 

“We are all of us fellow travelers along the same 
road and, as such, it behooves us to work together for 
one common purpose, the greatest amount of happiness 
for each and all of our companions.” 


The Register Recommends: 


RECORDS 


Songs of Free Men, sung by Paul Robeson, Columbia. 
Includes songs of freedom-loving peoples in Spain, 
America, Russia, and underground. Germany. 

Let Us Break Bread Together, sung by Marian Ander- 
son, and Oh! What a Beautiful City, one disc. 


MOVIES 


Casablanca (Warner Brothers) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Paul Henreid, and Ingrid Bergman. 

Keeper of the Flame (Metro Goldwyn Mayer) with 
Katherine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy. 

Siege of Leningrad (Artkino). A documentary film. 

In Which We Serve (United. Artists), Noel Coward. 

Commandos Strike at Dawn (Columbia), Paul Muni. 

Pittsburgh (Universal) with Marlene Deitrich, Ran- 
dolph Scott, and John Wayne. 


FILMS (16 mm) 


Children from Overseas. Care of British evacuee chil- 
dren in Canada. 

Home Front. Women in the War. 

For details on these films for church use write Inter- 
national Relations Center Building, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mewico Builds a Democracy. Two reels (color) Mexi- 
can government film on bringing education to the 
Tarascan people. Write Motion Picture Division, 
Office of Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


EASTER AFFIRMATIONS OF ‘A LIBERAL 


By THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


HE highest imaginable experience is to be a 
| person. It would be presumptuous to say that 
no being with a more significant experience than 
man’s could exist, for there may well be experiences 
unimaginable to us. But that would not make per- 
sonality less than it is. We are fragile creatures, but 
we can think, purpose, repent, love; we can do what no 
mere thing can do. 

The contrast is an old one, but I remember how 
strikingly it came to me once. I had asked Professor 
Michelson, the noted Chicago physicist, to speak to 
the seniors at chapel. He described the interferometer, 
which he had just invented, by means of which he had 
measured the diameter of Betelgeuse. I watched him 
as he spoke. There stood a little man, five and a half 
feet high, 160 pounds of matter, and he had measured 
a star at a vast distance. I said to him afterwards, 
“Michelson, you are greater than Betelgeuse. He is 
three hundred million miles of gas, but he cannot 
measure himself, he cannot know that he is being meas- 
ured, yet you have measured him.” “Yes,” he said, 
“perhaps so; but in a few years I shall be gone and he 
will still be the mighty volume of gas.” 

That, it may be, is the issue. If personality is just 
another chemical combination, very complex, but 
unstable, temporary, disappearing after a few years, 
perhaps we have been deceiving ourselves with the 
insistent sense of worth that has seemed to us to be 
resident in’ human nature. But if the self has in it the 
promise of unending growth, if we are just beginning 
to find what is good and shall learn better and better 
to pursue it, then our feeling of wonder at this expe- 
rience of personality is justified. 

It is a strange fact that whatever may be our sense 
of individual unworthiness, we do not lay the blame 
on the possibilities of the human spirit, but on our own 
failure to be what we know we might be: “What I 
aspired to be, and was not, comforts me.” I am a 
man, I am not a thing. I am not a concatenation of 
atoms, I am a self. I can think, choose, purpose; above 
all I can love. When I love, especially when I greatly 
love, most of all when I make sacrifice for love’s sake, 
then am I most conscious of being a person and of 
living with persons. 

Out of personal companionships comes the sense of 
the Divine Person. We gain the feeling that we human 
folk are not alone; we are not orphans. The great 
Mystery that surrounds us, in many respects so im- 
penetrable, so impersonal, so uncaring, has within it 
that which answers to our longing for fellowship. 
When our souls cry out for response, we are not left 
with a mere echo of that cry. We are answered—and 
we dare to say, “I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me.” 


Concept of God in the 


If there is such a fellowship of the human person 
and the Divine Person, there should be justifiable hope 
that the dissolution of the body does not end it. If 
God has designed us to be his children, why should he 
permit the event of death to end the relation? In the 
infinite resources of which we see glimpses in what 
we call Nature, there is surely a way for this corruptible 
to put on incorruption. 

We live our personal experiences in the conditions 
of the body. Personality and physical organism are so 
intimately united that in ordinary experience they are 
one. But with sickness and weakness comes a myste- 
rious sense of separation; I am not this thing that is 
failing me. And not seldom in death there is an expe- 
rience of escape—the shuffling off something that is 
alien. 


“ _.. thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


Why call these “Easter affirmations’? The Nature 
Festival of Spring speaks of life resurgent but not of 
individual life persistent. The lovely flowering peach 
in my garden is life coming back, but it is not the 
same life. The birdlings in the new nests are not the 
return of those who died before; bird life goes on but 
not the same birds. Nature’s conservation is scarcely 
an argument in support of personal immortality. 
Rather, it would seem as if we were misled by the 
fascinating analogy of the springtime miracle. 

Nor do we make these Easter affirmations because 
of any literal interpretation of the strangely beautiful 
stories of the resurrection of Jesus. We do not found 
our faith on the blurred evidence of a re-animated 
body. There was something deeper in the belief that 
Jesus was living. The disciples phrased it in those 
words later written in the Fourth Gospel: “I go to the 
Father.” This seemed inevitable to them; God was so 
manifestly present in Jesus’ radiant, victorious, young 
life, in his faith, his hope, his vital spiritual strength 
—truly he would go back to God. He who had so 
intimately lived with the divine would not lose the 


Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares 
of Pasadena, California, is 
author of “The Growing 


Bible,’ reviewed on page 
133. 
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blessed fellowship because men killed his body. They 
believed he said, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” It was life going back to life. 

The richness of the personality of Jesus led those 
men and women who had lived with him, who never 
understood him but always loved him, feeling the 
beauty and power of his spirit—it was their experience 
of Jesus that led to the first Easter affirmation that he 
had passed through the ordeal of death into eternal 


life. Doubtless the mystic experiences of Peter and of 
Mary gave the form in which this affirmation was 
expressed—the empty tomb, the angels’ message, the 
appearances. But it is significant that after the 
miracles had ceased, the Christian disciples were satis- 
fied that their master was a living spiritual power, and 
that they could live with him in that quality of life 
which he called eternal, a life over which physical 
death has no power. 


VICTORY ON THE CHILDREN’S FRONT 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


ITHIN the realm of the finite—and subject, 

\\) in the philosophy of the theist, to the Grace 
and Providence of God—three factors deter- 

mine the greatness of a nation: its people, its natural 
resources, and its strategic situation in time and place. 
Of these factors, the human is by far the most sig- 
nificant. Natural resources, historical timeliness, and 
strategic location are only the raw materials out of 
which a people may forge a noble or a corrupt society. 

A nation which desires to win and hold a place of 
leadership and usefulness in the society of nations 
must cherish and plan for its children as for no other 
group in the population. The health, the educational 
advantages, the family training and security of family 
life, and the religious nurture of today’s children will 
determine the strength and the quality of tomorrow’s 
citizens. 

As we realize more sharply each day the effects of 
war upon every aspect of our life, it is imperative that 
~ we ask ourselves what war is doing to children. Indeed, 
we could not fail to ask this question, for the issues 
of war insistently confront us with problems affecting 
the homes, the food, the schooling, the work, and the 
play of the younger generation. Will it be possible 
to defer the induction of married men with dependent 
children? Can families with dependent children pro- 
vide the essentials for health and growth on our pres- 
ent scale of allotments and allowances? To what 
extent will mothers be drawn into war industry, per- 
haps in the same families from which fathers enter 
the armed forces? Do mothers with household respon- 
sibilities make dependable, efficient workers in war 
plants, or does absenteeism caused by home worries 
and home responsibilities impede production? What 
of the children left without home supervision; do they 
have enough food and rest? Do they roam the streets, 
form undesirable associations, become delinquent? 
Are we spending money and time on programs of social 
protection while at the same time we create larger 
and larger numbers of child delinquents, by our lack 
of forethought about the excitement and lure of war 
conditions, and the consequent need for home care 
and supervision? Are our high school boys and girls 
to form a large part of the labor force required to raise 
food for ourselves and our allies, and to provide for 
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the starving peoples of Axis-occupied countries as soon 
as they can be safely reached? If youngsters are to 
do general farm work and harvest crops, what effect 
will such work have on their health and schooling? 
How important is education in a nation fighting for 
the four freedoms and a just and lasting peace? In 
the long run, can our nation hope to survive if children, 
all children, do not have a chance to grow up strong 
and healthy, prepared for the duties of citizenship in 
a free world? 

The Children’s Charter in Wartime, adopted in 
March, 1942, by the Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime (a representative body of about 
60 members) , called upon all citizens, even in the stress 
of war, to nourish, shelter, and protect children so 
that they may be strong and able to carry forward a 
just and lasting peace. It urged that health, school. 
and recreational facilities be improved in the over- 
crowded military and war-production zones; that 
measures be taken to strengthen the home life of chil- 
dren whose parents are mobilized for war or war pro- 
duction; that children all over this country shall not 
suffer as a result of wartime food shortages; that they 
shall be helped to meet the emotional strain and excite- 
ment of war without prejudice to their development, 
and that ways shall be found for them to participate 
in the nation’s war effort through activities suited to 
their ages and ability. 

To achieve these objectives, the Charter urged 
State and local review of the needs of children and 
youth, and activities designed to meet these needs 
through the co-operation of Federal, State, and local 
governments and private agencies. The necessity of 
having a wide variety of non-governmental associations 
and organizations participate was fully recognized. 

Since last March, considerable progress has been 
made. The Office of Civilian Defense, in co-operation 
with other Federal agencies, has been encouraging the 
development of committees on Children in Wartime, 
affiliated with State and local defense councils. As of 
February 1, 1943, State committees were in existence 
in 20 States and the District of Columbia, and in at 
least 8 other States there were indications that exist- 
ing committees concerned primarily with day care 
will soon sponsor additional activities. Last August 
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Child Care Center, Salt Lake City 


“Many churches can contribute to community programs for children.... 
7 through the use of buildings.” 


the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime adopted A Program of State Action, describ- 
ing the measures needed to safeguard the health and 
welfare of children under war conditions. It is now 
preparing suggestions for local programs in certain 
fields which appear to be of primary importance. 

As our confidence in winning the war becomes 
strengthened, our thoughts turn to the plans which 
must be in the making if we are not to be unprepared 
for the cessation of hostilities. Postwar planning for 
the children of our own nation will not achieve its 
objectives unless, at the same time, steps are taken to 
extend relief to the millions of children in war-torn 
countries. 

The first concern of the church, in war as in peace, 
is to give to those within the reach of its influence 
that foundation of security which Jesus illustrated by 
the parable of the house built upon a rock. The key 
to the emotional security of children facing dangers 
and uncertainties is the security and courage of their 
parents. The church, too, has the duty of bearing 
constant witness to the importance of those policies 
and services which are directed toward strengthening 
the ability of families to withstand wartime pressure— 
to assure to the child opportunities for love, health, 
growth, education, wholesome fun, and a chance to 
share in the war effort in ways commensurate with his 
age and strength. 

Many churches can contribute directly to com- 
munity programs for children, through leadership and 
personal service and through the use of buildings and 
equipment; they can help to bridge the gap between 
soldiers or newly arrived war workers and_ their 
families; they can adapt their schedules of worship, 
study, reereation and fellowship to the time schedules 


‘and necessities of young people in the armed forces 
and in industry. 
churches are now rendering notable services. 


In these and other ways, many 


To serve the needs of children in wartime ade- 


quately and to make plans for the postwar period 
demand co-ordination of effort, and recognition of the 
fact that the interests of childhood cannot be met 
by individual or departmentalized action, but require 
a network of well integrated service in which many 
professions, public and private agencies, and individual 
citizens co-operate. Victory must be won on the 
children’s front as well as the other fronts of this 
war, for children are the strength of the nation. The 
greatness of a people is determined by its attitudes 
toward children and youth, and by the effectiveness 
with which it acts to meet their needs. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


March 24, 1943 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
GOVERNOR 


The Reverend Stephen H. Fritchman, Editor 
The Christian Register 

25 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Fritchman: 


Children are our nation's greatest 
asset. Yet present conditions make their 
care and bringing up one of our greatest 
problems. The Commonwealth has already 
taken steps to develop a program for the 
day care of children whose mothers are 
busy in war work. No such program, how- 
ever, can be complete. The very best 
results can be obtained by private organi- 
zations which take the initiative themselves, 
I heartily approve any steps in this direction. 
Establishment of child care centers in every 
community can be one of the biggest contri- 
butions to the war on the hom fronte. 


Sincerely yours, 


Leverett Saltonstall 
Governor of the Commonwealth 
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HOW CAN GERMAN YOUTH 
BE RE-EDUCATED ? 


By F. C. WEISKOPF 


words and, at the same time, it requires ten 

volumes of ten times ten pages each. I believe 
that people can be educated and re-educated. It would 
mean renouncing every thought of the possibility for 
human progress if one assumed that young people 
educated in a certain way could not be changed by 
altered circumstances of life, altered methods of teach- 
ing, altered standards of public esteem, and altered 
commanding powers, let alone by the persuasive 
strength of the historical events they have lived 
through, that demonstrate by experience the defeat 
of clay-feet giants and idols. 


f \HE answer to this question can be given in ten 


German youth can certainly be re-educated after a 
defeat of fascism and the establishment of an order of 
human dignity, freedom and peace. But the work of 
re-education can succeed only if fascism is defeated not 
merely in the persons of Hitler, Mussolini, Horthy, 
Quisling, Franco and their like, but also as a system 
of thought and of power. This implies the restitution 
of full freedom to all oppressed nations, and the barring 
of deals with all sorts of spectres, from the Hapsburgs 
to the Savoias, and from the Rauschnigs to the poor 


Sr 


F.C. Weiskopf, distinguished Czecho-Slovakian novel- 
ist now in the United States, author of “Dawn 
Breaks,” has written a new novel to be published soon. 
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little Finnish Field Marshals with the Knight’s Cross 
of the Iron Cross. 

In order to start a real re-education of the German 
youth, there must be, first of all, a firmly established, 
truly democratic regime in Germany. All those respon- 
sible for the barbarism of Nazism must be punished; 
the leaders of the Nazi party from Hitler down to the 
Scharfuehrers of the Elite Guard must be publicly 
exposed in trials before People’s Courts, sentenced 
without false clemency, and brought to bear the con- 
sequences of their crimes. The Nazi organizations 
must be destroyed to the root. The generals of the 
Nazi army must not be allowed to keep their uniforms, 
insignia, pensions and glory. Defeat must be made 
visible to the hinterland; there ought not to be a 
repetition of 1918, with the troops parading under 
their old officers as “unvanquished heroes struck down 
by the treacherous attack of pacifists.” Libraries must 
be cleansed of all Nazi literature and semi-Nazi books. 
Schools and universities must be purified by the dis- 
missal and punishment of all Nazi teachers and pro- 
fessors, and all their sympathizers who preach race 
hatred, death mysticism, and fuehrer ideology. The 
barbaric deeds of the Elite Guard and the Wehrmacht 
in all occupied countries must be made known to the 
German people by means of documentary films, books, 
excursions, lectures, radio speeches. All means of 
public education must be put under the control of 
proven anti-Nazis. There are almost one million 
German anti-fascists who have suffered in concentra- 
tion camps, or fought against fascism on various battle- 
fields, or were forced to flee into exile; here is an army 
to be used in the job of cleaning out Nazis and estab- 
lishing a clean, anti-Nazi administration of German 
public affairs. 

To dismember Germany, or to treat her as a sort 
of colony, with foreign commissars and teachers, seems 
to me the wrongest of all ways. There is no nation 
with unalterable wicked qualities; only the racists 
speak of entire nations as superior or inferior. Ger- 
many had a tragic history. The German people was 
at several decisive turns of its history cheated and 
defeated by its own reactionary elements. There is a 
new chance for the German people right now to help 
liberate itself, and thereby to help free the world of a 
hideous and barbaric regime. It is one of our noblest 
tasks to encourage and to help every such effort the 
German people will make in the next phase of the 
war. The overthrow of the Nazi regime is the first 
step toward the re-education of German youth. 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL TRADITION 


Il. The American Adventure 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


had to remain solitary for about ten years. 

In 1629 and 1630 there came the first waves 
of the great Puritan migration from England to New 
England. These people came as loyal patriotic Eng- 
lishmen, and Church of England men. They took 
pains to declare themselves neither Separatists nor 
schismatics. They were resolved to stay loyal to their 
country in all respects, but also to establish and main- 
tain a purified branch of the Church of England. But 
hardly had they landed on these shores when they 
found that the free air of Massachusetts, the distance 
from home, the peremptory need for self-reliance and 
self-direction, and a closer acquaintance with the spirit 
and views of their Separatist neighbors at Plymouth 
made up an array of influences they could not resist. 
There was no denying the fact that, geographically, 
they were separated by three thousand miles of stormy 
Atlantic, and they might as well recognize that fact 
in not only its geographical but all its other bearings. 
It was more than the path of least resistance; it was 
the only path open to them. They began at once to 
gather their churches under covenants, and to re-ordain 
their ministers already ordained. From the very first 
force of circumstances made them Congregationalists, 
and they remained so ever after. So much for the 
history of Congregationalism. 

On what theory did these separated Congregational 
churches authenticate themselves as true churches? 
Nothing could be more authentic than that original 
church built by Christ Himself “on this rock,” Peter. 
No question could be raised regarding all other churches 
to which this virtue of authenticity had been trans- 
mitted through official consecration by that original 
church. But here were churches to which that mystic 
touch of consecration had never been, and, depend 
upon it, never would be transmitted. How could they 
claim to be true churches? 

Their theory was something as follows: It is true 
that Christ had said, On this rock I will build my 
church. He had also said, Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them. Furthermore he had said, Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. .. . 
And, Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Evidently, therefore, when he built his 
church on Peter the rock, he gave it not a monopoly 
but only its proper share of authenticity. There is 
plenty of authenticity left over for other churches. 
That authenticity is a sort of spiritual humidity in the 
‘atmosphere, ever-present and inexhaustible. Put a 
clean glass bowl on the lawn at nightfall, and in the 


\ SOLITARY Congregational church in America 
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Manor house of William Brewster, Gainsborough, 
Scrooby, England, where one of the first illicit con- 
gregations met for worship. 


morning there will be a few drops of pure water in it. 
The humidity in the night air has condensed on the 
sides of that bowl] and collected at the bottom. Put a 
clean, covenanted church down in the world, any 
where, any time, and the humidity of Christ’s ever- 
present spirit will condense and collect within it and 
make it authentic. For Christ is an eternal invisible 
presence ever at hand, and a company of his believers 
covenanted together and to him, to do his work, and 
preach his gospel, and baptize in his name, has his 
authenticating presence within it as its Head, invisible 
to be sure, but just as real as ever the original church 
included him on Peter the rock. An apology is due 
those early champions of Congregationalism for putting 
the question this way. They were not on the defensive. 
They did not claim to be also authentic; they claimed 
to be the only authentic church. Whatever authen- 
ticity Christ imparted to his original church had long 
since become so diluted and defiled by abuse and 
corruption that it could not compare with the authen- 
ticity of a church gathered at first hand by a fresh, 
direct, unmediated, and uncontaminated influx of his 
Spirit. So much for the theory. 

Its polity doubtless places the Congregational 
Church under certain handicaps; but it also gives it 
certain advantages. Because these advantages, so to 
speak, “break joints” with advantages offered by other 
churches, Congregationalism has its place in the solid 
wall of American religious life. Other churches are true 


churches by virtue of their direct descent from a distant 


Head; a Congregational church is a true church by 
virtue of the sobering and overpowering fact that 
Christ himself is a member. To some that statement 
is a stumbling-block. It is too much for. our feeble 
metaphysics; or it savors too much of a bygone age. 
Nevertheless Congregationalism is a theory of church 
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structure which bases its claim to authenticity upon 
the presence of its Head, as a member included within 
the covenant, of each church. In former years there 
could be but one head; they might as well call him by 
his name. That name may mean little or nothing to 
some of us, but there must be a head. Name him as 
you will,—God, Reality, Holy Spirit, Ideal, Inner 
Light, Truth, Objective, Final Cause, Conscience, Path, 
Motive, Guide, Original, or End,—but without the 
presence, in its membership, as its head, of some ade- 
quate equivalent of the Christ concept, the thing 
organized may be a useful forum, or discussion club, 
or lecture audience, or social circle, but it is not a 
Congregational church. 

Other churches are not only constituted but con- 
trolled by ecclesiastical authority; a Congregational 
church is a free church. Because it derives directly 
from the original source of all church life, and because 
it is guided from moment to moment by the mystic 
presence in its membership of that spiritual head, it is 
answerable to no human supervisor, bishop, consistory, 
synod, secretary, or organization. It is independent of 
every other church. It is constrained by neither creed 
nor confession of faith. It values its past, but is not 
bound by it, for its tradition is one of forward-looking 
open-mindedness, best expressed in the words of the 
Scrooby covenant,—‘to walk in all his ways, made 
known or to be made known.” 

Other churches are companies of the saved, the 
elect, those who have found God; a Congregational 
church is a company of seekers after God. It is on 
terms of friendship, sympathy, and co-operation with 
all other churches whether of its own fellowship or not. 
For Congregationalists recognize the value of open and 
frank discussion, the exchange of ideas, the comparing 
of notes. They follow their own light, but they 
welcome the chance to correct their light by the light 
granted to others. Fellowship, not only in outward 
trivialities, but in the deepest concerns of the spirit, 
is necessary to them. This fellowship is never allowed 
to become coercive, or to encroach upon freedom. It is 
based on mutual respect. Each side trusts the other’s 
integrity, and gives the other the benefit of his own 
frank opinion; but each remains free. These two tradi- 
tional features, Freedom and Fellowship, make it 
possible for a Congregational church to become a sort 
of laboratory of research into that “more light and 
truth,” which God has yet to break forth from his 
Holy Word. 

By its structure, a Congregational church can be 
a progressive church; whereas other churches are 
permanently committed to the “faith once delivered.” 
It can change its mind. It can assimilate revelations 
as they come to fill in the deficiencies in human 
knowledge. It can reconcile the apparent hostility 
between science and religion. It can keep abreast of 
secular learning; and can find God’s truth awaiting 
man’s recognition in the most revolutionary discovery. 

By its structure, a Congregational church can be 
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an inclusive church; whereas other churches are 
required by their theory to be exclusive. It can 
welcome to its membership those who have ears to 
hear, minds to think, and hearts to pray and seek; for 
while it is a band of congenial people, its congeniality 
is not one of agreement, but one of spirit, purpose, 
integrity, and trustworthiness. When divisions occur 
they are not necessitated by anything in its structure, 
but by other causes. Birds of a feather will flock 
together in spite of everything. Birds of different 
feathers may flock together as a Congregational church, 
if they are willing to avail themselves of the Freedom 
and Fellowship offered them. 


Other churches are assured of support by the great, 
historic, well-established institution, either ecclesiastical 
or political, of which they are members; a Congrega- 
tional church is instantly susceptible to the index of 
loyalty in its own members, and has no assurance of 
support save that loyalty. It is essentially a laymen’s 
church, and their devoted spiritual earnestness is its 
very lifeblood. Where this is wanting, it will never 
come into existence, and if it is in existence it will not 
long cumber the ground. But where this devoted 
spiritual earnestness is present, a Congregational 
church will be not only vigorous in itself, but an 
invigorating stimulant in the religious blood-stream of 
its community. 


“THE MIGHTY DEAD” 


“T was at home only in the realm of imagination, 
and at my ease only with the mighty dead.” These 
are the words of a great man, George Bernard Shaw. 
So the mighty dead, then, are so real to Shaw that only 
in their presence is he at ease—more real to him than 
the living for only in their presence can he be his real 
self. The mighty dead then can be known, they are 
not dead but living. How are they known? For a 
man like Shaw through the works they have left behind 
them and the impressions they made upon their con- 
temporaries—but chiefly through their works. They 
come alive in their thoughts and their great creations, 
but the thoughts and the creations are only the 
mediums through which they are known—the mighty 
dead themselves come alive through these mediums. 
Their personalities are known and understood; they 
themselves speak through the ages; they speak out of 
the experiences of their lives; they commune with the 
living. To affirm that their words or their art are the 
only important things is to take out the life, and leave 
but a spectre behind. If an affirmation is therefore 
made that only the words of Jesus matter and not the 
hidden life behind them then the words become dead 
at once. Words are only real because real men lived 
and spoke through them. To turn Jesus into an 
unknowable person is to take the life out of his words; 
it is to make the Christian religion a spectre and not 
a life. 

From The Inquirer (Unitarian) , London, England 


" Gounded Upon the Seat” 


HE title caught my eye, as the book stood on 
‘Los shelf of recent publications in the library; 
I let my mind play with the familiar words from 
the twenty-fourth Psalm before taking the book down. 
The title-page made it plain: “Founded upon the Seas: 
A Narrative of Some English Maritime and Overseas 
Enterprises during the period 1550 to 1616. By Walter 
Oakeshott. Cambridge. At the University Press. 
1942.” The frontispiece is the Ditchley portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the motto for the volume is from 
Hakluyt, a part of the “Instructions for the intended 
voyage to Cathay, compiled by the most worshipful 
Sebastian Cabot Esquire.” Yes, now I knew what to 
expect as I turned to the first chapter, and my expecta- 
tions were not disappointed. It’s a grand book for a 
quiet evening by the fire in this year of grace, 1943. 
Through its pages stride John Hawkins, Sir Francis 
Drake, and Captain John Smith. As you read, your 
mind is filled with echoes of English poetry, from “The 
Golden Vanity” to “Admirals All”; again you become 
aware of the great tradition of the sea, of which we 
in America are the heirs and, in a special sense right 
now, trustees. It is a “timely” book, for it was begun 
after the evacuation from Dunkirk and was written 
as “the only tribute I could pay to the successors of 
Drake and Hawkins and Ralegh and of the crews who 
made their enterprises possible.” 


Our Hopes for the World 


Day by day we are becoming accustomed to the 
idea that our hopes for a better world are, in a literal 
sense, “founded upon the seas,” and, as our will to 
organize mankind upon principles of law and mutual 
consideration grows stronger, we become increasingly 
conscious that any such purpose must be “established 
upon the floods.” Gone are the days when we could 
dream of a progress of mankind onward and upward 
that would come through the operation of inevitable 
natural laws. Gone are the days when we could 
confidently expect some sudden intervention of divine 
power that would lift the responsibility from human 
shoulders and create the new world for us. Neither 
an automatic progress nor an arbitrary act of God will 
serve as a substitute for the bold, adventurous, deter- 
mined will of man to achieve his own dreams and 
fulfill his own hopes, and the chief source of such cour- 
age lies in the heroic story of brave men of earlier 
times. What they “founded upon the seas” will not 
satisfy our present demands, for three centuries have 
given us a far broader and deeper conception of the 
good life; but unless our courage matches theirs, unless 


the sheer force of our determination is equal to the 
great impulse that drove them, we shall fail as they 
did not fail. ; 

This, it seems to me, is the great lesson of history 
whether in the time of Queen Elizabeth or in the time 
of Thomas Jefferson. When men dream greatly and 
then summon up courage answering the requirements 
of their dream, things happen in this world that later 
generations call superhuman. And they are right, if 
they mean that through such dreaming and such 
courageous action God moves to found His kingdom 
and establish it—and in no other way. 


Our Hopes for Our Church 


So is it with institutions, and notably with the 
church. Nowhere is the temptation so great to sub- 
stitute some external force for human idealism and 
courage, and nowhere is surrender to that temptation 
so disastrous. History records example after example 
of what happens when organized religion loses the cen- 
tral dynamic of the passionate dreamer and the spirit 
of undaunted courage—and what was wrong in the days 
of Amos is just as wrong today. A church that has 
come to rely upon the momentum of ecclesiastical 
machinery or the capricious backing of an established 
social class has ceased to serve mankind. It is in 
grave danger of becoming a stumbling block to any- 
thing that deserves the name of religion. In modern 
times we have seen this happen on a vast scale in 
Russia, and our slowness to grasp the meaning of what 
happened there, when the people discovered what the 
church had degenerated into, suggests that something 
of the same kind may be happening to our own 
organized religious life. 


“Thomas Jefferson Survives” 


That it may not happen to our Unitarian church— 
this process of hardening where flexibility is needed, of 
going soft where hardness is indispensable, of relying 
upon good customs that have grown stale, and letting 
our minds be corrupted because we have lost our hold 
upon the eternal principles—we must be everlastingly 
on guard. There couldn’t be a better watchword than 
that which John Adams spoke as he lay dying on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “Thomas Jefferson survives.” 
So long as Jefferson survives in Unitarianism, we 
cannot lose the dream or the courage that shall yet 
found and establish, upon the seas and upon the floods, 
the kingdom of right. F.M. E. 
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Easter Bonnet 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


ER name was Theresa, and she was eleven 
H years old. Everybody but Grandma and 

Great-Aunt Josephine called her Tessa. 
People who think faces are pretty when they are small 
and neat, with long-lashed eyes, a finicky little mouth 
and golden curls—such people did not think Tessa 
pretty. But people who asked something more of a 
face than that said that Tessa had a lovely face, 
because there was more in it than mere prettiness. 
Of course, when one’s family say this about one’s 
homely face, it often means that one must try to make 
up for it by being of an agreeable disposition—which is 
cold comfort indeed. But Tessa was not homely; 
only her looks were of that more exciting kind made 
beautiful by something happy and glowing. One felt, 
when one saw Tessa, that the sun had come out on a 
dark day. It came, I think, because Tessa had a gift— 
the gift of knowing and understanding what hurts and 
what pleases the other person. Most of us, you see, are 
more sure of what hurts and pleases us. 

It was soon to be Easter; and Tessa had set her 
heart on a new and very special Easter bonnet—for 
she loved clothes. So the week before Easter she 
said: “Mother, shall we go to town on Saturday morn- 
ing to buy our Easter hats?” 

Mother looked a little serious. “Tessa dear,” she 
said, “I think we shall have to do without Easter 
bonnets this year. Daddy hasn’t quite as much money 
as he had. Shall you mind awfully if we re-trim our 
last year’s hats?” 

Tessa’s heart went down—plop. She thought of 
Evie, her friend, with gold curls and everything, who 
certainly would have a new bonnet on Easter Morn. 
“Couldn't we get a cheap hat?” she said. 

“Cheap hats,” answered Mother, “haven’t got quite 
the style we need for our particular beauty,” and she 


“It looks remarkably like a fruit plate,” said Father. 
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clever 


she was 
enough to know that Mother hated not to be able to 
buy hats—Tessa laughed, too. 

“T thought,” went on Mother, ‘ 
year’s hats and use a wreath of those little flowers I 


laughed. And _ suddenly—because 


‘we could ait. an 


have. Flowers can look smart any year.” And Tessa, 
knowing how things were, said: “So we could.” 

They did—and the hats were quite lovely. Tessa’s 
had a flat little crown and a most amusing wreath of 
flowers. Father was quite taken by it. “It looks 
remarkably like a fruit plate,” he said, “but it suits 
you. Next year, so help me, you shall have two hats 
of the very kind you want.” 

“But this,” said Tessa, “is the hat I want. Let’s 
see how it suits you”; she put the little hat on his 
head, and they laughed to see how comic it looked. 

On Easter Sunday Father carefully brushed his 
own hat and said: “Now come on. I want to be seen 
with my two lovely ladies,” and they started off for 
church. 

Evie was in church with a very smart bonnet; but 
Tessa was quite happy. They sang Easter hymns 
about joy coming after sorrow, and spring following 
winter, and about Jesus, whose body died but whose 
love lived on forever—even to that day. Tessa put 
out her hand and squeezed Mother’s, and she gave 
Father a loving little nip. 


At dinner Evie’s Father said: “I thought your 


friend Tessa looked stunning. New bonnet, I 
suppose.” 
“Oh, no,” said Evie. “It was last year’s trimmed 


over. I guess they haven’t much money.” 

“Hmmm,” said Evie’s Father. “It evidently doesn’t 
take money to make Easter. It certainly is a gift to 
wear last year’s hat as though it were new. Young 
Tessa, it appears, knows the secret of Easter.” 

“What’s the secret?” asked Evie. Privately she 
thought Father was being tiresome. 

“The secret of Easter,” said Father, “is gain over 
loss, victory over defeat, light out of gloom, et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera.” He smiled at Mother, and Evie 
thought: “Well, that’s way beyond me.” 

But you, who read this, surely it is not beyond you. 


A Birthday Present 


Hendrik Willem van Loon has given us a truly 
wonderful birthday present. On April 13, the two- 
hundredth birthday of Thomas Jefferson, I hope every 
boy and girl over ten years of age will go to the book- 
store or the library and ask for Mr. van Loon’s Thomas 
Jefferson.* It has all the author’s grand pictures and 
stories that all his other books have. The publishers in 


*Thomas Jefferson by Hendrik Willem van Loon. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. $2.50. 


“A sensitive man—old 
and much abused but 
full of 


hope.” 


courage and 


New York City let me read the proofs of this book in 
long galley sheets, and I haven’t had so exciting a day 
for a long time. Mr. van Loon, whose hands you can 
see on page 118 of this issue, drew the picture of 
Thomas Jefferson on this page. You, of course, have 
known about Thomas Jefierson, the father of the 
Declaration of Independence, for a long time, but you 
will find hundreds of stories about him in this biogra- 
phy. Mr. van Loon writes: “This Thomas Jefferson is 
a very difficult person to write about. He is as elusive 
as a young colt. He will never stand still for a few 
moments. He was blessed with an irrepressible inquisi- 
tiveness, always galloping off in some new track.” He 
was a statesman, a soldier, a gardener, an author, an 
architect, an inventor. You simply cannot afford-to 


miss this story. Tue Epriror 


Our Church Is Such a Happy Place 


Our church is such a happy place on Easter Day! 

The flowers gay and bright make the church beautiful. 

It is nice to know that they will bring cheer to some 
who are sick. 

The music is joyful and brings happiness deep down 
inside me; 

It peals forth a happy Easter message and I am glad. 

I like to join with others in the hymns to make joyful 
music. 

As the minister speaks to us of Jesus and his way of 
love, 

We understand that loving-kindness, 

Goodness, justice and mercy must go on and on. 

In the quiet time of prayer we ask God to help us 
think of ways 

In which we may carry on His work in the world. 

We share our gifts of money that people around the 
world 

May know that God is love. 

I remember the smiling faces of the people as they 
greeted me. 

Our church is such a happy place on Easter Day! 

May the love, good will and joy of Easter 

Last through all the year. 


(Reprinted from “Thoughts of God” by permission of 
Everett A. Babcock) 


- utter. 


\ HEROES 


Fair is their fame who stand in earth’s high places, 
Rulers of men, strong-armed to break and bind. 
Fairer the light which shines from comrade faces: 
Those we have loved, and lost, and kept in mind. 


These be our heroes, hearts unnamed in story, 
Foot-firm that stood, and swerved not from right; 
Though in the world’s eyes they attained no glory, 
Girt to their goal they gained the wished-for height. 


Now for reward no after-age shall sunder 

These from their right to rest without a name. 

Wide are the wings of heaven which fold them under, 
Who to the Winds of God resign their fame. 


Blow, ye great Winds! Where’er man’s spirit labors 
Breathe on his lips breath from the life they spent! 
Comrades to all their kind, near friends and neighbors, 
There, where the work goes well, they rest content. 


They are the race—they are the race immortal, 

Whose beams make broad the common light of day! 

Though time may dim, though death hath barred their 
portal, 

These we salute, which nameless passed away. 


LaurENCcE HousMAN 


(From Great Companions, The Beacon Press, Boston) 


Is there not truth in the idea that the burden we 
bear becomes a source of strength to us? The burden 
of self-discipline becomes a source of strength. The 
obligations of marriage become a source of strength. 
The responsibility of parenthood becomes a source of 
strength. Church membership and citizenship bring 
their respective loads which also serve to strengthen 
us. That extra load of service to our country and that 
extra load of unprejudiced goodwill for all of God’s 
children will also be for us sources of blessing. 


ArtHur Exvwin Witson 


He who hesitates to utter that which he thinks the 
highest truth . . . may reassure himself by looking at 
his acts from an impersonal point of view. . . . He must 
remember that while he is a descendant of the past he 
is a parent of the future, and that his thoughts are as 
children born to him, which he may not carelessly let 
die. . . . The highest truth he sees he will fearlessly 


HERBERT SPENCER 


When worship is once more the consecration of life, 
and all life—industry and commerce no less than friend- 
ship and the family—is the corollary of worship, our 
church will once more truly live and society will be 
the fulfillment of our dreams. 


Wim Tempte, Archbishop of Canterbury 
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THE WRITER IS A WARRIOR 


olution, the writer has been a recognized warrior 

for freedom in America. The new books today 
indicate the contribution of writers to the present 
struggle for survival. It must never be forgotten that 
a people’s peace will come only with books in the hands 
of millions. Books are weapons in the arsenal of free 
men. Being dedicated from its first days to the power 
of a tutored mind, the Unitarian Church has a special 
responsibility to acquaint its members with those writ- 
ers who are contributing to the war of ideas. 

In no previous war has it been so clearly recognized 
that a shortage of ideas can be as disastrous to victory 
as a shortage of food or ammunition. There is, to be 
sure, escapist literature being published, in spite of 
paper shortages and ration cards, but the important 
fact is that books of stirring power are being printed 
for all who will to read. 

While this article speaks primarily of full-length 
books, it should be said emphatically that much of the 
most persuasive writing on behalf of human dignity 
comes into that’ category traditionally known as 
pamphleteering. It is a grave error to underestimate 
the influence of Dorothy Thompson’s often incan- 
descent columns, Mike Gold’s burning indignations, 
Norman Corwin’s radio scripts, and Arch Oboler’s 
concentrated dramas for the microphone. 

In the field of fiction, there are several novels of 
major importance. The epic story told by Anna 
Seghers in The Seventh Cross (Little Brown) is per- 
haps the finest novel to come out of the present 
struggle. Its theme, in Channing’s phrase, is the 
supreme value of man’s effort to be “always young for 
liberty.” In brief, the story of George Heisler’s escape 
from Westhofen prison camp is a document which will 
restore faith in human solidarity as the ground from 
which all progress springs. Second only to Miss 
Seghers’ story is another novel of heroism and the 
struggle for freedom in Europe, Stefan Heym’s Hos- 
tages (Putnam’s), which is set in Prague under the 
“Protectorate.” .The magnificent central figure of this 
novel, a Czech worker, Janoshik, teaches us in this 
country, who have not yet been tried by fire, how a 
man can face torture and death with courage and hope. 
It is a grim and bloodstained narrative written by a 
man whose father was a victim of the Gestapo, yet 
lightened by heroic humor, and breathing the same 
faith in human beings and their final victory over the 
darkness that is found in The Seventh Cross. As yet, 
no novel of great stature has appeared dealing with the 
effect of the war on this country. There has literally 
net yet been time to produce such a novel, since, as 
Elmer Davis said a few months ago, “We are yet only 
ankle-deep in the war.” Novels are, however, now 
being published which attempt to give a retrospective 
panorama of phases of American life leading up to this 
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S INCE Tom Paine penned The Crisis in the Rev- 


hour, and to make clear the forces in our history which 
account for our weaknesses and our strength. Such 
novels are: Marcia Davenport’s Valley of Decision 
(Scribner’s) which covers in its 790 pages the story of 
a Pittsburg steel mill and the short glorious history of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, in many of its chapters 
throwing a spotlight on sources of American fascism, 
and containing a frightening picture of the consequences 
of Munich in Europe; Louis Bromfield’s Mrs. Parking- 
ton (Harper), reviewed on page 134, with its unfolding 
analysis of what the age of the Robber Barons has left 
as a legacy to the generation of the Great Depression; 
Ruth McKenney’s Jake Home (Harcourt Brace), the 
life story of a leader of the American working class, 
with its vivid reminders of the early century, miners’ 
strikes, the Palmer raids, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the 
Coolidge boom and the depression, and what they did 
to people, a stirring book, written with genuine power. 
These books have a definite function in helping us to 
find our place in the framework of history. They are 
none of them written for tender minds, which seek to 
be protected from any of the sordid aspects of life. 

Several of the new non-fiction books add to that 
earlier store of interpretations which clarify our per- 
sonal responsibilities to the war effort and deepen our 
understanding of our Allies. Just as Ben Robertson’s 
I Saw England, Pearl Buck’s Dragon Seed, and Kate 
Mitchell’s India without Fable assisted us in recent 
months to understand three of our Allies with clearer 
vision, so Albert Rhys Williams’ new book The Rus- 
sians (Harcourt Brace) adds to our needed store of 
knowledge concerning the Soviet Union. Of. special 
value to Unitarians will be the chapter on religion. 
This book brings authoritative information, often ex- 
tremely difficult to find without exhaustive research. 
Appeasement’s Child, the Franco Regime in Spain, by 
Thomas J. Hamilton (Knopf) presents us with a long- 
needed study of the people who first resisted Hitler 
with their fire. Mr. Hamilton, a newspaper man from 
The New York Times, who covered the events follow- 
ing the tragic non-intervention period, portrays Spain’s 
hunger today, Franco’s hostile ambitions, and the perils 
of continued appeasement by our State Department 
and private business interests. His final word should 
ring in our ears continually: “The black-shawled 
women waiting in the dawn outside the empty food 
stores, the Republican militia men held without trial 
in Franco’s jails, need only help from us to renew the 
total war against fascism that began in 1936.” In the 
same field, there has appeared a book which can assist 
us in dealing with our often-confessed ignorance of 
modern Latin America. The Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Mexico to the United States Government, Luis 
Quintanilla, presents us with an indispensable treat- 
ment of our Latin American contemporaries, in A Latin 
American Speaks (Macmillan). He writes as a liberal, 


Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, author of 
On Being a Real Per- © 
son; Ruth McKenney, 
author of the new 


both on the factors which divide and those which bind 
the Americas. 

It is important to read books by and about Ameri- 
cans fresh from the fighting fronts. Such is They Were 
Expendable by W. L. White (Harcourt Brace). It 
consists of narrative in understatement appropriate to 
men of battle. It is so exciting and breathless a docu- 
mentary report that you can probably not avoid read- 
ing it at one sitting. But it is more. It is a call for 
a far greater effort now to win the war with greater 
unity and power. Another book of clarification we 
ean ill afford to miss is Cecil Brown’s Suez to Singapore 
(Random House). Mr. Brown participated in a tank 
battle against Rommel in Africa, and shared in guerilla 
warfare in the Malayan jungles. These 500 pages of 
first-hand narrative are “must” reading for all who 
want more than rhetoric, who demand an analysis of 
what it means to fight a people’s war. 

A good example of the kind of books specifically 
designed to move men forward to victory and peace is 
Michael Straight’s Make This the Last War (Harcourt 
Brace), which is written with considerable ardor and 
some wisdom—the reaction of a highly intelligent and 
well-informed young man to the challenge of the 
United Nations idea. The chapter entitled “The Crisis 
of the War of Liberation” deserves thoughtful consid- 
eration from all of us. Also well worth reading is War 
Is People, by Lorna Lindsley (Houghton Mifflin), 
which, though not profound, serves splendidly to make 
us more sensible of the human values in the war. 

Some of the finest writing today is being produced 
by playwrights deeply concerned with the central 
issues at stake. In a position equal to Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Eve of St. Mark is Sidney Kingsley’s The 
Patriots, based on the struggle between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Alexander Hamilton. J. & P. Stevenson’s 
Counterattack, interpreting an episode on the German- 
Soviet front in this war, provides more than excellent 
theater. These plays sharpen our vision regarding 
basic problems. 

This year of Jefferson’s 200th anniversary has pro- 
duced two outstanding books about him which remind 
us how much all lovers of freedom are in his debt. 
Bernard Mayo’s Jefferson Himself (Houghton Mifflin) 
is reviewed on page 130. Marie Kimball’s Jefferson: 
The Road to Glory (Coward-McCann) is a carefully 
documented account of his life and development up to 
July, 1776. It is a warmly sympathetic picture of the 
great libertarian, which describes the environment, the 
personal relationships, the education which led to the 
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novel, Jake Home; 
Thomas J. Hamilton, 
N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent, author of 
Appeasement’s Child. 


authorship of the Declaration. Of especial interest are 
the studies of the books which influenced Jefferson, 
and the chapter on his religious views—completely con- 
genial to a twentieth century Unitarian. The book is 
a valuable contribution to the spiritual arsenal of 
democracy. 

When one turns to religious books published in 
recent months, the prospect presented is a more dismal 
one, with some notable exceptions. On the whole, the 
Christian Church in America is still sitting out the 
war, uncertain as to whether it will lose its life or save 
it by taking sides on an issue “in which there is so 
much sin on both sides.” World fascism is still but 
the invention of propaganda bureaus to hundreds of 
busy pastors working with embarrassing vigor on a 
new envelope system for the parish treasury. This 
fact may account for the limited contribution of 
religious writers to the new books of 1943. The Chris- 
tian trumpet still sounds an uncertain note in a world 
where more than a billion human beings are embraced 
in mortal conflict. Neatly balanced neutrality or pre- 
occupation with more “spiritual” matters than the fate 
of nations fails to produce great writing. One looks in 
vain for another book equal to Christianity and the 
Social Order, by the Archbishop of. Canterbury. ii 

Three books deserve mention in any survey of 
recent religious volumes: Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
On Being a Real Person (Harper), Dr. Henry P. 
VanDusen’s: What Is the Church Doing? (Scribner’s) , 
and Lin Yutang’s Wisdom of India and China (Ran- 
dom House). Dr. Fosdick’s book is his finest in many 
years. It is based on hundreds of personal consulta- 
tions with troubled individuals. Dr. VanDusen de- 
scribes the opportunities now open to us to repair the 
fissures in world Christianity. His chapter on the 
churches in Nazi captivity is an admirable survey of 
anti-fascist resistance. What one misses is any recogni- 
tion of the need for a new attitude among all Christians 
of every branch toward the other great living faiths 
of mankind. To date, the United Nations idea has 
proved too much for the sectarianism of the Ecumeni- 
cal movement. Lin Yutang’s book of readings is a 
most refreshing breath of April air after the January 


~ chill of books which plead for nothing but the Christian 


revelation in a world so rich in spiritual treasure. One 
turns from the so-called religious books with a sad 
heart, for it is all too apparent that the church has not 
yet discovered the magnitude of serving tables in the 
century of the common man. 
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Just Out 


THE GROWING CONCEPT OF GOD 
IN THE BIBLE 
By Theodore G. Soares 


A text for class or devotional use 
For older young people and adults 


Gives a broad sweep of the 
Jews’ developing idea of God, 
study of which becomes a wor- 
shipful and religious experience. 
For many it will bridge the gap 
between intellectual honesty and 
emotional satisfactions so neces- 
sary for a sane religious faith. 


50 cents 
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Great Thomas 


Jefferson Himself. The Personal Narrative Of A Many- 
Sided American. By Brrnarp Mayo. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


Easily, the outstanding biography of the current season. 
In recognition of the two hundredth anniversary of Jefier- 
son’s birth, and the dedication of the Washington shrine 
erected in his memory. Messrs. Houghton Mifflin have pub- 
lished this life of one of the greatest of the founding fathers. 
Their choice is as happy as it is wise. Many biographies of 
the Sage of Monticello have been written. Of them all, 
this is only one we have read which succeeds in making 
him a convincing, genuine, human personality—and an at- 
tractive one withal. Its title tells the truth. Here, at last, 
is Jefferson Himself, in his habit as he lived. The reader 
sees him very much as he must have appeared in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, a man not without his faults, who 
was, in some respects, essentially a man of his time and 
surrounding yet a man highly gifted, whose character re- 
vealed not a few of the elements of true greatness. This 
result is produced by a unique method. Mr. Mayo lets 
Jefferson do almost all the talking. At the beginning of 
each chapter, in one or two brief paragraphs, the author 
states briefly the ground to be covered therein, the rest of 
the chapter being given over to quotations from Jefferson’s 
own writings, his diaries, letters, speeches, state papers, etc. 
By this means, one is able to follow, step by step, each 
successive stage of the man’s extraordinary career, which 
led him from his father’s Virginia farm, to college and thence 
through varied types of political office, to the seats of the 
mighty, where upon the fortunes of the young republic he 
exerted an influence for good second to none, and whence 
at last he issued, after forty years of public life, to enjoy a 
vigorous and profitable, if not entirely happy old age. How 
well chosen the passages selected are we have no means of 
knowing. But, with their help, we see the gradual develop- 
ment of this remarkable man, his growth in mental, moral, 
and spiritual stature, the widening and deepening of his sym- 
pathies and interests through all his earthly years. What a 
man he was!—Governor of Virginia, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Secretary of State, minister to France, 
Vice President, and then President of the young republic; 
through it all he held his rudder true, keeping untarnished 
his integrity, valiantly battling against the forces of re- 
action, and special privilege, resolutely holding firm to 
his central ideal, the welfare of the common man. During 
his eight years in the White House, he transacted the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, fought undeclared wars with both France 
and England, in the face of merciless criticism steering our 
ship of state through the troubled waters of what John 
Fiske aptly named, “the Critical Period Of American His- 
tory”; and then, steadfastly refusing a third term, he re- 
tired to his Virginia mountain-top to crown his labors by 


founding the university which was the consummation of 
his lifelong dreams, not only planning its organization, but 
designing its buildings with such skill that for dignity and 
beauty, amid the customary monstrosities of American 
collegiate architecture, they remain unsurpassed even to this 
day. 

In building up the character of Jefferson Mr. Mayo pre- 
serves an adequate balance between the thinker and states- 
man and the husband, father, grandfather and friend. Along 
with his subject’s public achievements, we see him at home, 
laying out the grounds of Monticello, riding about his farms, 
interested in everything, wonderfully versatile, but always 
human, tender-hearted, never too busy to forget the nearer 
members of his household. Thus, while there are valuable 
chapters which narrate the composition of the immortal 
Declaration, and the manipulation of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, there are others which show us the great democrat 
as a devoted husband, the gay and gentle friend of his 
daughters and grandchildren, interested in all their little 
concerns. Some of the letters written in this lighter vein 
are among the most interesting contents of the book. 


In the history of our nation, Jefferson has hitherto been 
overshadowed by the more. dramatic figures of Washington 
and Lincoln. This work reveals him as in many respects 
their equal, in some ways their superior. He was more of 
a statesman and more genuinely democratic than the im- 
mortal George; and no clearer vision and understanding of 
American liberty and democracy was given to Abraham than 
to Thomas. Such a work as this will add to his reputation 
as well as to our comprehension of our debt to him, for what 
he did, and what he was. 


Handsomely printed, the text embellished by a wealth 
of illustrations, portraits, and sketches, this is a book worth 
reading and worth owning. 

A Hale 


Looking Backward 


The Five Books of Moses. By Oswaup T. Auuis. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. $3.00. 


Hardly likely, is it, that this “reexamination of the higher 
critical view of the Pentateuch” with its conclusion that the 
Five Books of Moses are of Mosaic origin and that “the Graf- 
Wellhausen-Driver-Pfeiffer theory of the Pentateuch needs to 
be abandoned” is going to raise the blood pressure of any Bible 
student accustomed to breathing the atmosphere of the 
Church of the Free Spirit. 

The author’s restatement of a position in Biblical theology 
that is generally held to be untenable in liberal circles of 
scholarship, and his naive substitution of dogma and a priori 
reasoning for scientific fact and reasonable interpretation 
amount to setting back the clock of Bible study as regards the 
Pentateuch. Granted that many of the claims and assump- 
tions of the higher criticism have been found wanting, and 
that some of them have been proved fallacious, we shall 
hardly want to substitute for the realistic approach of Biblical 
modernism a return to theological obscurantism and reaction. 

This volume may disclose erudition and learning, but it 
will hardly carry conviction among those to whom “a redemp- 
tive supernaturalism” is a rather unreliable key to the prob- 
lems of higher or lower criticism. 


Kart M. Cuworowsky 
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#1 national best seller 


BY LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


“A masterful job, Mr. Douglas’ inspiring 
word-picture of the rising tide of Christ- 
ian faith in the months immediately fol- 
lowing the crucifixion is one never is be 
forgotten. This is a big novel in theme 
as well as size . . . One of the most 
thought-provoking and Oo a 
els of this or any other time. —Philadel- 


phia Inquirer $2.75 
The biography of 4 great Unitarian 


Jefferson 


Himself 


BY BERNARD MAYO. 


“JEFFERSON HIMSELF is a book for 
these times. The basic principles of Ameri- 


can democracy, now under attack, take 
form from the life and work of a great 
American who can tell his own story. ae 
Mayo is skillful in creating a spirited ae 
readable account out of the vital anc 
abundant material at his command. It is 
a job well done.” — New York Times 
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Counter-Intrigue 


Wide Is the Gate. By Upton Sincuar. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 


This is the fourth novel in Upton 
Sinclair’s “Lanny Budd” series, begun 
with World’s End in 1940, and continued 
in Between Two Worlds (1941) and 
Dragon’s Teeth (1942). Mr. Sinclair 
has stated that this series of novels, 
dealing with the contemporary scene 
from about 1913 to the present, is to 
run along until Hitler and Mussolini 
have been brought to bay and _ their 
systems liquidated. That such a course 
of events is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished few will dispute, and we 
may add the companion wish that when 
the end of the hunt has arrived, Mr. 
Sinclair may be “in on the kill” and let 
his readers view the final debacle of 
dictatorship through the eyes of that 
interesting young Euro-American, Lanny 
Budd. 

In these pages, Lanny is a young man 
of thirty-five, presenting to the reader 
the strange paradox of playboy, sophis- 
ticate, art expert, pink Socialist, and ama- 
teur international spy all rolled into 
one. He uses his experiences as expert 
in judging, selling and buying paintings 
to gain entry into Germany, Italy and 
later Spain, and makes good use of his 
eyes and ears in Nazi and Fascist lands, 
and even better use of the profits of his 
art trade, making his money available 
for workers’ schools, for refugees escaping 
from Fascist countries, and for the 
underground movement wherever liberty 
is being threatened. 

In Wide Is the Gate, Lanny finally 
breaks with his wife, the spoiled and 
wealthy heiress to the millions of an 
American utility -magnate, who never 
could understand his interest in Marxist 
doctrines nor bear his association with 
“Reds and Pinks.” Our hero, however, 
finds comfort for his loss in the compan- 
ionship of one Trudi Schultz, a German 
artist and Socialist, whom he had come 
to know and admire as a member of the 
underground anti-Hitler movement. 


The story unfolds against the back- 
ground of international appeasement, 
that sinister attitude of blindness and 
stupidity that characterized European 
statesmanship since the early twenties. 
The novel covers the years 1935-1937. 
Hitler has re-armed, has occupied the 
Rheinland, and thumbed his nose at the 
League of Nations; Mussolini invades 
Ethiopia, and the League goes through 
the empty gestures of sanctions; Franco 
revolts against the Spanish Republican 
government, and again, torn between 
their distrust of Fascism and their fear 
of Communism, the statesmen do nothing 
except to destroy another bulwark of 
democracy and liberalism in Europe. 
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Against this bleak and terrifying back- 
ground Upton Sinclair unfolds his thrill- 
ing tale of intrigue and counter- intrigue, 
of wits matched against brutality and 
power, of a young American pitting his 
wealth and resources of knowledge and 
experience against the rising tire of Fas- 
cist usurpation. The story finds its 
climax in Lanny’s rescue of the son of 
his old friend Rick, English baronet and 
journalist, from a Franco prison where 
his enlistment in a loyalist flying unit 
had landed him. 

Judging from the quality of the Lanny 
Budd series so far, the volumes to come 
should well bear careful watching. A 
literary event is in the making. 


Kart M. Coworowsky 


Matriarch 


Mrs. Parkington. By Louis BroMriE.p. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.75. 


Certainly, Louis Bromfield at his best. 
Now and again, we come across a novel 
well written, dramatic, peopled by men 
and women who are flesh-and-blood hu- 
man beings, not paper dolls. Mrs. Park- 
mgton is that kind of a story. Its 
texture is close-knit, with a pattern skill- 
fully handled, wherein incidents follow 
logically, concerned with fundamental 
human experiences, birth and marriage, 
love and death, youth, maturity, old 
age. 
The book is the portrait of a very old 
woman, widow of one of America’s rob- 
ber barons, possessor of great wealth, 
who, as her long, adventurous life draws 
to its close, views past and present with 
a seeing eye. Honest, direct, gifted with 
an abundance of common sense, afraid of 
nothing, ruling her family with a rod of 
iron, she is a striking figure. With no 
little ingenuity and power, the narrative 
doubles back upon itself, now and again, 
combining yesterday and today in one 
harmonious whole. The background is 
present-day New York; Manhattan 
society is analyzed with clear and tren- 
chant wit. All the characters have 
reality—the ninety year old heroine in 
particular—and the conclusion comes 
naturally, with just the right touch. 

If you like your fiction mature, cul- 
tured, sophisticated, in the proper sense 
of that overworked term, we are sure 
that you will like Mrs. Parkington. 
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Thrilling 


Men in Black. A Novel About Lidice. 
By Owen Etrorp. New York: Albert 
Unger Publishing Co. $2.50. 


If you like a novel well-written, timely, 
plausible, clean, and absorbing to the 
final page, you are certain to” like this 
book. Its scene laid in present-day 
Europe, it paints a picture of an under- 
ground revolt against Nazi tyranny all 
the more vivid because of its restraint. 
The hero is an Austrian policeman un- 
wittingly drawn into the toils of the Ges- 
tapo. There are many exciting episodes, 
strung on a thread of romance, combining 
to make plain what is going on in many 
parts of Europe today. The theme is 
a favorite one with contemporary fiction 
writers. Rarely has it been as compe- 
tently handled as by the author of Men 
in Black. 

A. R. H. 


What Is Man? 


Architects of Ideas. By Ernest R. 
Trattner. New York: The New Home 
Library. $.69. 


Just now we urgently need books that 
will revise our low expectancy of the 
future by giving us a revaluation of man 
as a solver of problems. Reading this 
book not only makes one proud of being 
human, but above all restores confidence 
in the ability of man to know the truth. 
Here is a story of fifteen of the minds 
whose thinking has literally changed the 
face of the earth. It begins with Coper- 
nicus, and ends with four moderns— 
Freud, Chanberlin, Boas and Einstein. 
In addition there is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy for each chapter, culled from the 
best of sources. Though the chapters 
deal with the theories each man ex- 
pounded, they are so simply and suc- 
cinctly stated that he who rides may 
read! I know of no better book to bring 
back a little perspective to our zero 
horizons. 

W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


Great Waters 


The Missouri Still Runs Wild. By Lxs- 
TER Monpate. Kansas City, Missouri. 


The stirring account of a canoe trip 
down the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to St. Louis taken by Mr. Mondale 
and two friends. Their sixteen-mile 
journey, along a waterway once thronged 
with craft, but now a. ghost river, was 
filled with many episodes, humorous as 
well as exciting. Mr. Mondale, who is 
a Unitarian minister, tells his story with 
graphic skill. His narrative has wit and 
life. Worth reading. 


ACO ROE 


THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


HOMAS | Jefferson’s struggle for 

religious freedom, his compilation of 
the “Jefferson Bible,” and his advocacy 
of liberal religious principles were his 
three main contributions to religion. 
Born two hundred years ago, April 13, 
1743, the third President of our country 
was broad-minded and progressive in 
religion as well as in economics and 
politics. On this two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, it is fitting for us to 
consider his religious contributions. 

Of the three achievements that Jeffer- 
son wrote for his epitaph, he included 
his authorship of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religous Freedom. As a 
member of the Virginia legislature, he 
introduced the bill in 1779. It was not, 
however, until 1786, after he had left 
the legislature, that the bill was passed. 
He was strongly opposed to a tax- 
supported state church. Such a church 
meant that dissenters were legally 
obliged to contribute to a church.whose 
creed they did not accept. Furthermore, 
Jefferson also thought it “spiritual 
tyranny” to restrict a man’s civil liber- 
ties if he could not believe in the Trinity 
or in some other supposedly Christian 
doctrine. The government should not be 
an agency giving ascendancy to any 
church or compelling men to adhere to 
a certain denomination. Some years 
after his bill was enacted he wrote: “I 
know the advocates of religious freedom 
are to expect neither peace nor forgive- 
ness from New England clergy!” 

Another important work for religious 
liberalism was that maligned little book 
which later came to be known as the 
“Jefferson Bible.” Jefferson was opposed 
to the Calvinist interpretation of the 
life and teaching of Jesus; he desired to 
have a simple account, divorced from 
supernaturalism. Taking texts from the 
gospels, he arranged them in a certain 
order and entitled his compilation, “The 
Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
It is significant that his book ends not 
with the passages of Jesus’ resurrection, 
but with his burial. Jefferson also 
included a brief statement comparing 
and contrasting Jesus’ teaching with that 
of other systems, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was “the most perfect and 
sublime that ever has been taught by 
man.” 

Jefferson was a genuine religious 
liberal. Negatively, he not only opposed 
Calvinism, but did not accept the idea 
of any special, miraculous revelation. 
He thought the historic creeds of 
Christianity were corruptions of the 
original teaching of the Nazarene. The 
idea of the Trinity, for example, was 
“the mere Abracadabra of the mounte- 
banks calling themselves the priests of 
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The Statue of Thomas Jefferson 
illustrated above is by Rudolph 
Evans. It will be unveiled April 
13 in the Jefferson Memorial, 
Washington, D.C. 


Jesus.”  Affirmatively, he — strongly 
favored free inquiry and the use of 
reason in religion as well as in other 
phases of life. He believed in “the 
creator and benevolent governor of the 
world.” God is good and perfect, but 
beyond that conception it is unneces- 
sary to attempt to define the deity. 
Jesus was not a supernatural being, but 
a great teacher possessing “every human 
excellence.” The sum of pure religion 
is to love God with all our hearts and to 
love our neighbor as ourself. Despite 
his being called a non-Christian and 
even an atheist, Jefferson thought of 
himself as a Christian in faith. His 
religious principles were similar to those 
of two other prominent men of the 
Revolution, Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Paine, who were deists. They 
all refused to accept supernatural reve- 
lation, but affirmed belief in natural 
revelation, in one God, and in the ethics 
of justice and love among men. Believ- 
ing in Unitarian principles in religion, 
Jefferson wrote in a letter, “I trust that 
there is not a young man now living in 
the United States who will not die a 


tad i! ” 
Unitarian. Joun H. Hersuey 


UR forefathers had faith in immor- 

tality, which was good. They dwelt 

on death overmuch, which was bad. 

Most moderns have lost faith in immor- 

tality, which (to me) is not good. They 

fatalistically accept death as final and 
dodge thinking about it, which is bad. 

I have no criticism for those who 
honestly doubt or disbelieve, for infi- 
delity consists in professing what we 
do not believe. I can see the opposite 
points of view of two such honest men as 


Robert Ingersoll and Walt Whitman. 


One day they were talking about immor- 
tality and Ingersoll said, “I cannot see 
it.’ Whitman said, “I see it.” I but 
hope that those who do not see it will 
keep their eyes open, for the meaning 
of life itself depends upon this decision: 
if we are but creatures, at the mercy of 
the world’s accidents, then there is one 
way of life for us; if we are, or can be, 
creators, arousing and controlling our 
latent powers, then there is another way 
of life for us. It is the way of adven- 
ture, of risk, and of high courage. 
MAxweE.u SAvaGE 


LIBERAL religion is not a theology 

but a proclamation of emancipation 
of the mind from the tyrannies of the 
past. 

Traditional Christianity says, “Have 
faith and you will be saved.” That is, 
have faith in some particular scheme of 
salvation that was formulated at a time 
when learning was at its lowest ebb. 

The liberal proclaims the sanctity of 
doubt. He asserts the necessity of 
employing the historical and _ scientific 
method in ascertaining religious truths. 

Traditional Christianity says in effect, 
“In religion I know all—God told me.” 
Science says, “I know little, but that 
which I assert I have proved.” Modesty 
and common sense impel the liberal to 
take his stand with science. 

Liberal religion is a protest against 
the claim of finality and_ infallibility 
made on behalf of venerable authorities. 
Antiquity does not confer authority. 
Today vastly more is known about 
religion than at any previous time in the 
history of the race. The liberal scans 
the testimony of history. He sees that 
in the war between traditional Chris- 
tianity and science the latter has won 
every encounter. He reviews the multi- 
tude of errors in which man has had 
faith, and he says, “Faith is not enough.” 
He sees the great waste of human devo- 
tion on that which was worthless, and 
he decides to precede faith with experi- 
ment. He claims a valid religion must 
meet the same tests that obtain in any 
other department of human thinking. 

Traditional Christianity proposes too 
easy a way. It asserts there are no 
experts in religion but ancient ones. It 
is all settled. All we need to do is to 
“surrender to Christ.” This phrase is 
but a superstitious war cry to frighten 
the timid and ill-informed into surrender- 
ing their intelligence to a scheme of 
post-mortem salvation worked out by 
other men in less enlightened days. 

The religious liberal refuses to do this. 
He sees that every advance humanity 
has registered has been the triumph of 
intelligence over error. Also he recognizes 
the vast moral ministry of science. He 
breaks utterly with the authoritarian 
past and seeks to develop a religion that 
shall be scientifically valid, historically 
proportionate, emotionally satisfying. 

Haroup Scorr 
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CHURCHES PUSH THE UNITED APPEAL 


BUT MANY PARISHES 
HAVE YET TO HEAR STORY 


THIS chart reports participation of 
churches in the United Unitarian Appeal. 


If your church has a per cent sign (%), 
it has taken the first step in cooperation 
with its sister churches. This symbol 
means that it has accepted the suggested 
“share” figure as a goal to work for. It 
has not pledged itself to raise a stated 
amount, but it has agreed to do its 
level best to realize that amount. By 
accepting the “share” it has said in 
effect, ““We recognize the suggested fig- 
ure as our fair proportion of the total 
sum, and we will strive to do our part 
in order that no other church will have 
to do more than its share on our account.” 


If your church has a dagger (f), it 
has taken the next step, that of pre- 
senting the case to the parish. It has 
ordered the printed materials that de- 
scribe the many causes which the Appeal 
represents, and has made a plan for dis- 
tribution of these materials, either 
through the mails or at church meet- 
ings. Probably it has also scheduled the 
presentation of the “Turnover” posters. 
Your church feels that it is not enough 
to write a generous figure into the 
budget and to leave the rest to the church 
treasurer. It may be that the church is 
making its contribution through the 
local budget; if so, it is in addition 
telling the story to its constituency so 
that each parishioner will feel his con- 
nection with the wider fellowship which 
he is supporting. 


If your church has a dollar sign ($), 
one or more of its members have given 
tangible evidence of their loyalty to the 
larger Unitarian activities. The sign 
means that at least some support has 
come from your church to the Appeal 
organizations. In some cases it is a 
single gift,—perhaps a check sent directly 
to the Unitarian Service Committee or 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
If your church has no other designa- 
tions, the chances are that this is just 
such an individual gift. If, however, you 
also claim other symbols, this probably 
indicates many generous contributions 
resulting from a well-organized cam- 
paign. The number of dollar signs on 
our chart is most gratifying; few 
churches have completely failed to 
respond, and most of those few are 
summer congregations. This $ column is 
visual proof of the broad geographical 
base on which our institutions stand. 


If your church has an asterisk (*), you 
may well be proud. None of us should 
be complacent in these days when no 
effort can be enough. ‘But we may feel 
a justifiable pride when we know we 
have carried our share of the load. The 
starred churches have reached or ex- 
ceeded their “share” figures. Many have 
gone far beyond what has been sug- 
gested. If your church is so indicated, 
you know that you and your fellow 
members are not depending on Unitar- 
ians somewhere else to do your giving 
for you. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut 
Brooklyn — 
Hartford 
New London 
Maine 
Augusta 
Bangor 

Bar Harbor 
Belfast 
Calais 

Cape Rosier 
Castine 
Eastport 
Ellsworth 
Houlton 
Kennebunk 
Portland, First 
Preble Chapel 
saco 
Sanford 
Swanville 
Massachusetts 
Amherst 
Arlington 
Ashby 

Athol 
Attleboro 
Barnstable 
Barre 
Bedford 
Belmont 
Berlin 
Bernardston 
severly 
Billerica 
Bolton 


Boston, Arlington Street 


Bulfinch Place 
First 

King’s Chapel 
Second 

East 

South 


‘Braintree 


Brewster 
Bridgewater 
Brighton 
Srockton 
Brookfield 
3rookline, First 
Second 
Cambridge 
Canton 

Carlisle 
Chelmsford 
Chestnut Hill 
Chicopee- 
Clinton 
Cohasset 
Concord 
Danvers 
Dedham 
Deerfield 
Dighton 
Dorchester, Channing 
Christ 

First 

Third 

Dover 

Duxbury 

Hast Bridgewater 
Easton 
Fairhaven 

Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Florence 
Framingham Centre 
Gardner 
Gloucester 
Grafton 
Greenfield 
Groton 
Harvard 
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Hingham, First 
Second 

Third 
Hopedale 
Hubbardston 
Hudson 

Hyde Park 
Jamaica Plain 
Kingston 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Lexington, First 
East 

Lincoln 
Littleton 
Lowell 

Lynn 
Manchester 
Marblehead 
Marlboro 
Marshfield Hills 
Medfield 
Medford 
Melrose 
Mendon 
Middleborough 
Milton 
Nantucket 
Natick 

Unity 

South 
Needham 

New Bedford, First 
Unity Home Chapel 
Newburyport 
Newton, Channing 
Centre 

West 
Northampton 
North Andover 
Northborough 
North Easton 
Northfield 
Norton 
Norwell 
Peabody 
Pembroke 
Pepperell 
Petersham 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Quincy 
Randolph 
Reading 
Rockland 
Roslindale 
Rowe 

Roxbury 
Salem, First 
Second 
Sandwich 
Scituate 
Sharon 
Sherborn 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Sterling 
Stoneham 
Stow 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tyngsborough 
Upton, West 
Uxbridge 
Vineyard Haven 
Waltham 
Ware 
Warwick 
Watertown 
Waverley 
Wayland 
Wellesley Hills 
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SYMBOLS: $ = Contribution Made in Part or in Full 


% = Share Figure Accepted as Goal 


+ = Educational Campaign Planned * = Share Figure Reached or Exceeded 


Westborough Utica % +t $ Detroit CAN ae ot} 
West Bridgewater Tet White Plains Flint $ 
Westford Youe -. e Yonkers nee he yrosse Pointe om Tees 
Weston Tet °$ Maryland Kalamazoo $ 
edd en 9% t : Baltimore OP aah Minnesota 
estwo Wear . Angora $ 
Whitman % 7 $ ig A halides % $ Duluth * $ 
Winchendon nr) Geradeitow: % + g Hanska $ 
Winchester + $ Harrisbure % + § * | Minneapolis Tas 
Eeebien wt Lancaster c $ St. Paul Jo + $ 
Wollaston $ ; Underwood 
Meadville % +t $ a arepsls 
Worcester one a : ts Virginia 
Yarmouth Port % $ Philadelphia Cy tts e ; 
Pittsburgh, First ip ks issouri 
New Hampshire North Side ; Kansas City 
Andover =. Seathae St. Louis ‘tees 
Virginia t 
Scat % + : Charlottesville $ Nebraska 
ne a 6 4 Lynchburg ves te| Lincoln Vom > 
eee g% + ¢ «| Norfolk % + $ * | Omaha % + § 
Richmond Te ihe Ohio 
I'rancestown : seg es 
Seay G+ 4 s SOUTHERN Cincinnati, First Cs en 3 
Hampton Falls $ * | Florida Fp St, John’s $ 
ioene + 3 Miami % + $ Pec bs + $ 
Tr i Orlando % + $ * | Columbus at 
Rehenen oo : St. Petersburg Dayton 7 + $ 
Littleton $ Georgia pt ig Zo : 
Manchester TES Ae er) Atlanta $ Touncatsen ! 3 
sone yess ; South Carolina Wisconsin 
SSA Gg : Charleston $ d : 
Peterborough Madison % +t §$ 
Pereeincin Thy ie : SOUTHWESTERN Milwaukee $ 
Walpole F GAS iy OE Te he Louisiana : PACIFIC COAST 
Wilton % + $ * | New Orleans % + $ Seltornic 
Wilton Centre $ * | Oklahoma Hareetet % $ 
Rhode Island Oklahoma City et Long Beach 
Newport ' %o $ * | Tulsa J t+ $ Los Angeles Bt $$ 
Providence, First Jo t+ $ Tennessee Oaldand + $ 
ct ae, 1 % ; : Memphis Soe 1 ap Pasadena + $ 
e ; ape $ 
Texas Pomona $ 
Vermont Dallas % $ riverside 
ines ae : El Paso $ * Pana % u : 
surlington, Houston ie et ee San Diego /o 
Montpelier + $ San Francisco t 1$ 
Stowe $ a. MIDDLE WESTERN Shen Avetae + $ 
Windsor 7 Illinois Santa Ana $ 
Alton t Santa Barbara peat 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC Bloomington . tT $ Santa Cruz 7+ $ 
Delaware eae First Ton 3 Santa Monica t $ 
Wilmington : ; Sor t $ re od ce Stockton %. *. $ 
District of Columbia People’s % + Orevon : 
Washington J +t $ People’s Liberal Veta ie ae 3 
New Jersey Beverly %- Ft § aa 
Hackensack Tis Evanston aT Washington 
Montclair % + $ * | Geneseo $ Blaine $ 
Orange % + $ * | Geneva % + $ * | Seattle, First $ 
Plainfield Urs! Hinsdale $ University $ 
Ridgewood % + $3 Moline : Spokane Pas. C15 
Rutherford Cede aah Quincy Tov ey 
Summit % + $ * | Rockford + g ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Trenton $ Shelbyville : ie} Colorado ; 
New, Vork Urbana mat Colorado Springs Toutes ® 
. Denver Ee RD 
Baa encid te : : Pee ee Toad oe Hort Collins % $ 
ly s 
Brooklyn, First % + $ Hobart  $ tale spy? 1. 
Willow Place Chapel at S Indianapolis % i+ $ Salt Lake City To $ 
Fourth, Flatbush % $ lowa : NADIAN 
Buffalo J +t $ Cedar Rapids $ ae oe eM 
Dunkirk + $ Davenport % + $ Arborg, Man. do ; : 
Flushing % + $ * | Des Moines + Arnes, Man. To 
Hollis $ Iowa City $ Big Island hile, 
Ithaca ; % t+ $ Keokuk % + $ Gimli, Man. To it $ 
Jamestown $ Sioux City es ces 
Mount Vernen $ K undar, Man. 
ansas ; 
Newburgh — f4 Tatiende Montreal, iP. Q. 
New York, First +. $ Oak Point, Man. 

. Salina $ : of 
Community Son Topeka % + $ Ottawa, Ont. yo 
Bronx Free Fellowship bps Riverton, Man. Gt & 
Harlem entnciy oe onto, gt a : 

Nia, Fall 7 entuc ancouver, B. C. 

Ricaiaster . * + : Louisville,. First CT) ett al Winnipeg, Man. 

Schenectady + $ Clifton $ First Federated $ 
Staten Island $ Michigan Unitarian $ 
Syracuse % + $ Ann Arbor + $ * | Wynyard, Sask. $ 


‘See also United Unitarian Appeal column on Page 146. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Federal Housing Project at Willow Run, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


REV. EDWARD H. REDMAN 


HE home service committee has re- 

quested Mr. Redman to make a survey 
of the pressing needs of the tremendous 
new housing development adjacent to 
.the Willow Run bomber plant at Ypsi- 
lanti. By the early summer 15,000 people 
will be living in temporary homes and 
trailer camps erected by the government. 
The workcamp at Ypsilanti last summer, 
which was so ably conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Redman, resulted in the establish- 
ment of a community center named Gil- 
bert House in the heart of Ypsilanti, but 
this is five miles from the new develop- 
ment and the government is very eager 
that we should expand our work among 
these newcomers so that the morale of 
the workers may be improved. All com- 
munity welfare services will have to be 
created for this project. 

Mr. Redman is a graduate of the 
University of Maine and the Meadville 
Theological School and has served our 
church in Virginia, Minnesota. He is 
now stationed at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
His work for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee will be on a part-time basis. 


WORKCAMPS FOR 1943 


HE Unitarian Workcamp Program 

for young people is beginning to take 
on definite form. The following loca- 
tions for workcamps have been decided 
upon, and our representatives are search- 
ing for suitable housing accommodations. 
Portland, Maine, and Norfolk, Virginia, 
are to have industrial service workcamps. 
Conditions in both of these overcrowded 
communities provide a great opportunity 
for college age young women to render 
a special and desperately needed service. 
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The farm labor shortage is number one 
on the list of crisis situations on the home 
front. We can report two definite farm 
workcamps for our high school age boys 
and girls—Jackson, Michigan, and New- 
burgh, N. Y. The location of the camp 
in Southern New England is too uncer- 
tain as yet to make a definite announce- 
ment. Rev. Edward Redman of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Rev. Aron Gilmartin, 
Newburgh, N. Y., Rev. Peter Samson, 
Riverside, California, and Rey. John 
MacKinnon, Richmond, Virginia, have 
consented to take over the leadership 
of our camp programs. 


All these camps will be run co-opera- 
tively. The campers will share the ex- 
penses, which will be kept down to a 
low nominal level. Those who go to the 
farm camps will be able to earn their 
expenses. This will not be true of the 
industrial. camps. 


NEWS FROM ENGLAND 


HE Rev. G. J. G. Grieve, one of our 

London Unitarian Ministers, was 
appointed the official representative of 
the European office of the Unitarian 
Service Committee to the British and 
Allied Governments and private relief 
agencies in England. Mr. Grieve will 
be remembered by many in America as 
a visitor and student at the Harvard 
Divinity School a few years ago. The 
following excerpts are taken from a 
report of his activities which has just 
been received by Dr. Joy: 

“The work here is steadily increasing, 
for which I am glad, because I want to 
be of the greatest possible usefulness. 
Here is an outline of the way in which 
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things have been going. In everything 
I have acted as the representative of 
the American and English committees. 

“J am a member of the Council of the 
National Famine Relief Committee, 
which has important bearings on the 
refugee question. I have made contact 
with the Postwar Reconstruction groups, 
and should be in a position within the 
next few weeks to let you have a full 
report about this aspect of the work. I 
feel that a fair estimate from this end 
would be to say that since we were 
together in the summer, a good deal of 
fresh ground has been covered, and some 
valuable new contacts made. Through 
the added influence of the American side 
of the work, we are more in the centre 
of things than we have hitherto been. 
You would have been very gratified to 
hear the expressions of confidence in the 
American Service Committee which were 
publicly uttered by several people at the 
Conference. to which I have referred 
above. I know that Miss Rathbone and 
the Parliamentary Committee for Refu- 
gees consider the American Committee 
to be the most reliable organization in 


the field.” 


SPAIN AND NORTH AFRICA 


ENERAL FRANCO remains _ the 

great enigma of the war, and Spain 

the most difficult of all the neutral coun- 

tries, from the point of view of Service 
Committee operations. 

Recently, marked changes have taken 
place there. The number of refugees 
has been augmented by many thousands 
of men and women who have escaped 
from France and are now in Spanish 
prisons and camps. They are in des- 
perate need of help. In this respect, the 
situation has become worse. 

In another respect, however, it has 
improved. For the first time since the 
outbreak of the war, the Spanish govern- 
ment has permitted two foreign workers 
from private relief agencies to enter the 
country. They are Mr. and Mrs. David 
Blickenstaff, Quaker workers who served 
in Spain on Franco’s side during the 
Civil War. They seem to be personae 
gratae to the government. By arrange- 
ments made in Lisbon, they will repre- 
sent not only the Quakers, but also the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. For the present, Dr. and 
Mrs. Dexter will work through them. 
We expect to have a large amount of 
money available for Spain. 

The situation in North Africa remains 
troubled and obscure. The Service Com- 
mittee continues its appeals to Washing- 


ton for permission to enlarge its minis- 


trations there. This permission has not 
yet been received. This is a cause of 


extreme regret to us, aS we are ready 
for immediate and large-scale operations. 
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TENATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WORK IN GENEVA 


ME: Noel H. Field, director of our 

Marseilles Center, who escaped to 
Geneva with Mrs. Field the day the 
Nazis entered unoccupied France, has 
sent us the following report dealing with 
opportunities and plans for work in 
Switzerland: 


Our experience in France has given us 
the background and training for the 
inauguration of a program of medical 
aid to refugees in Switzerland. Condi- 
tions here, however, are entirely differ- 
ent. The authorities are taking care 
of medical needs in the camps in a laud- 
able manner. On the other hand, the 
camp authorities, in an interview with 
the press, have themselves recently listed 
aid to the sick as one of the forms of 
assistance in which private organiza- 
tions can usefully help the government in 
meeting the refugee problem. No gen- 
eral or institutional assistance would 
seem to be called for. However, there 
seems to be a wide field for individual 
medical case work. 

While the authorities will undoubtedly 
provide adequate care for the average 
sick refugee, there remains the problem 
of those internees afflicted with diseases 
which, because of their chronic nature, 
their lack of immediate urgency, or 
their costly treatment, would not re- 
ceive all the attention they would be 
given under more normal circumstances 
(surgical interventions, T.B., rest cures, 
etc.). In a number of cases, liberation 
‘from camp for purposes of medical care 
‘may depend on the furnishing of ade- 
«quate guarantees, financial and _ other- 
-wise, on the part of an organization or 
‘private persons. The task of selecting 
-competent physicians for such cases is 
-also one in which private initiative will 
-be of value. 

A similar problem arises also with 
‘regard to refugees not at the moment in- 
terned, but lacking adequate funds or 
-connections to be able to get the re- 
quired medical care. 

We therefore propose, with the per- 
mission of the authorities: 


(a) To contact medical bodies and 
private doctors who would agree to 
undertake the care and treatment of 
particular refugees referred to them on 
our recommendation; 

(b) To draw up a list of collabor- 
_ating doctors and institutions (hospitals, 
-sanatoriums, etc.) who agree, on our 
recommendation, to treat refugee pa- 
tients free of charge or at sufficiently 
reduced rates; 

(c) To keep tabs on the health sit- 
uation of particular refugees of whose 
value to humanity we are especially con- 
vinced, and to aid them in getting 
proper care on the basis of the pre- 
ceding points; 

(d) To set up.a medical aid fund for 
the purpose of paying for the costs of 


particularly worthwhile surgical inter- 
ventions, rest cures, etc., in those cases 
where free treatment cannot be obtained; 
this latter point, of course, is entirely 
dependent on the availability of adequate 
funds. The greater the amounts at our 
disposal, the more cases we can help 
and the better care we can give. It 
must not be forgotten that medical care 
here is particularly expensive. While 
most Swiss gainfully employed belong to 
some form of social insurance, this is 
of course not true of most foreigners 
and certainly not of refugees. 

There are already a large number of 
organizations doing individual case work 
for refugees, and it might seem useless 
to add another. Yet conversations with 
the representatives of numerous of these 
organizations have convinced me that 
there is very valuable work which a 
small office can do in this field, by spe- 
cializing in a small number of cases re- 
quiring a large amount of individual at- 
tention. 

My suggestion therefore would be that 
we would let our fellow committees know 
that we are prepared to give advice and 
comfort—in exceptional cases possibly 
even material aid, provided funds are 
available—to cases falling outside the 
ordinary run of refugees and which would 
be sent to us with the personal and con- 
sidered recommendation of the head of 
the interested organization. 

Of course, we would also be free to 
take on cases on our own hook, within 
our discretion, even if not referred to us 
by an organization. 

To what extent we could give this 
social aid not only outside, but also in 
the camps, will depend largely on the 
evolution of the camp system (which is 
still in flux), and the degree to which 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his hospital at Lambarene 


private organizations will be allowed to 
enter and work therein. 

Our interest will, of course, also ex- 
tend to cases particularly referred to 
us by Boston or Lisbon, and to our 
former Marseilles cases now in Switzer- 
land. There are already half a dozen 
of these on our list. 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


The following letter has just arrived, 
via the Belgian Congo, from Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, the Albert Schweitzer Hos- 
pital, French Equatorial Africa: 

“You will excuse me if I write to you 
in French to thank you for the great gift 
which you have sent my hospital in the 
name of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. I have not a sufficient command of 
the English language to express myself 
as I should like. The generosity of the 
people in the United States who have 
helped my hospital touches me deeply. 
This help from the United States came 
at a moment when I was wondering 
how I could continue the work if the 
war were to last much longer. Please 
express to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee my profound gratitude; I do not 
know how to express my feeling ade- 
quately. 

“There are three of us doctors here 
at my hospital. We have lived for sey- 
eral years now in the equatorial forests 
where the climate is so hard to endure. 
We are, of course, quite tired, but we 
have nonetheless kept sufficient strength 
to do our work. There are always many 
sick people who come for healing to our 
hospital. Fortunately we have received 
some cases of medicine from our Amer- 
ican friends. I shall not be able to 


leave my hospital before the end of the 
war.” 


Bas 
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News of 


Watruam, Mass. The Alliance branch 
of the First Parish Church planned its 
program this year on the general theme 
“Our Unitarian Church in Action.” The 
aim was “to acquaint the members with 
the purposes and activities of the Uni- 
tarian Church and to present ways in 
which we can forward its work and 
strengthen our Faith.” The program 
opened in October with the topic, “Our 
Church Looks Ahead.” The president 
of each organization in the church gave 
a brief outline of the hopes and plans 
for the coming months of his or her 
particular age group. The summing-up 
was given by the minister, Rev. Francis 
G. Ricker, who spoke specifically of this 
church’s work in war time. 

The Alliance had been asked to join 
the local Federation of Church Women 
and to help make plans for fuller co- 
operation during the season. In con- 
sequence, the Baptist minister, who is 
instrumental in shaping this Federation, 
came in November to speak on “Our 
Community Sees a Need.” 

From Unitarian Headquarters, three 
people have come to explain three par- 
ticular Unitarian activities. Miss Flor- 
ence Baer, of the Department of Church 
Extension and Maintenance, spoke on 
“Our Unitarian Fellowship Extended,” 
describing the ways in which new 
.churches are formed and the means for 
strengthening weakened churches. Miss 
Marion Niles, member of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and chairman of the 
sub-committee on Case Work, described 
“Our Unitarian Service Committee at 
Home.” She gave intimate accounts of 
the many refugees who have been helped 
to find homes and occupations here in 
America. Rey. Dan H. Fenn represented 
the War Service Council and explained 
the latest methods of helping our chap- 
lains and men in the service. The ques- 
tion of “How Our Unitarian Faith Can 
Be Expressed” was answered by Rev. 
John W. Laws. As a fitting close to the 
year, the President of the General Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, will be pres- 
ent in April to speak on “Our Alliance 
Seen by Its President.” 

The First Parish participated in the 
Brotherhood meeting held in one of the 
large school assembly rooms of the city. 
Mr. Ricker acted as announcer of the 
program which included talks by three 
high-ranking officers from the Army 
Chaplains’ School at Harvard, one a 
Jewish rabbi, one a Catholic priest and 
the other a Protestant minister. A mov- 
ing picture was shown—“The World We 
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First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 
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Want to Live In,” produced by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. In the brief memorial rite for the 
men from Waltham who have died in 
this war, the local rabbi, priest and 
Swedish Congregational minister offered 
prayers from their own liturgies. 


Marierra, Onto. Brotherhood Day 
was observed in a most unique manner 
in the Unitarian Church here, as a com- 
bination of a Brotherhood and Youth 
service, with the young people conduct- 
ing. The organist of Marietta College, 
a student, played for the service; a male 
quartet furnished by the C.P.S. Camp 
No. 8 sang suitable numbers, as did also 
a female trio from the College. The 
guest speakers—a Japanese, a German, 
a Unitarian (all students from the Col- 
lege) and a Conscientious Objector— 
spoke on “What I Expect of the Future.” 
The minister, Rev. Morton deC. Nachlas, 
wrote a special responsive reading for 
the occasion. 

The guest preacher at the church on 
Race Relations Sunday was a Negro 
minister. In the evening Mr. Nachlas, 
the mayor and other dignitaries spoke 
at the Negro church. 


Curcaco, Inu. In the Beverly Unitarian 
Fellowship, the Alliance and the Lay- 
men’s League meet together once a 
month. After dinner there is singing 
and good fellowship followed by a speech. 
Then the women and the men adjourn 
for their separate meetings. This plan 
is enjoyed by all, for it is both prac- 
tical and timesaving. On the first 
Sunday of the month, immediately after 
the service, the congregation enters into 
an informal discussion with the minister, 
Rev. Donald Harrington, on_ topics 
brought out in the sermon. Light 
refreshments are served by the member- 
ship committee and every one has an 
opportunity to get better acquainted. 


Churches 


ee 


On the front page of the calendar, 
called The Castle Chimes, is a statement 
of purpose: “This church practises 
union, has no creed, seeks to make 
religion as intelligent as science, as 
appealing as art, as vital as the day’s 
work, as intimate as home and as 


- inspiring as love.” 


Cuicaco, Int. The People’s Liberal 
Church (Unitarian) , also served by Mr. 
Harrington, has a new Evening Alliance. 
This organization is planning a series of 
Family Fellowship Dinners to be served 
directly after church service, on one 
Sunday a month. The purpose is to 
promote good fellowship and wider 
acquaintance. On March 28 the All- 
Church-Event for the month was a 
Musical Tea sponsored by the church 
choir. 


Rocuester, N. Y. On Sunday morn- 
ing, February 21, at the First Unitarian 
Church, there was an appeal made for 
watches, old and new, for Russian 
doctors and nurses. The minister, Dr. 
David Rhys Williams, and Dr. John R. 
Williams, former president of the board 
of trustees and chairman of the local 
committee to aid Russia, appeared on 
the platform and spoke of the great 
need for timepieces in Russia. During 
the singing of “America the Beautiful,” 
the congregation brought forward their 
gifts and laid them on the altar, after 
which the watches were consecrated at a 
special service of dedication. 

About 200 watches were given, one of 
which is to be specially inscribed to 
General Budenko, Surgeon General of the 
Russian Army, because of his outstand- 
ing achievement in saving human life. 


Mexsourne, Austrauia. The Uni- 
tarian church in this city has shown 
initiative and enterprise in signing a 
contract with radio station 3XY for a 
regular Sunday afternoon broadcast, to 
be known as The Unitarian Half-Hour, 
beginning.on March 7 from 4.30 to 
5 p.m. Rev. William Bottomley, the 
minister, will be in charge of the pro- 
grams, for he has already obtained a 
wide constituency of. radio listeners 
through his talks and services over 
national (ABC) stations. This is the 
first time a Unitarian church in 
Australia has taken the field in regular 
broadcasting for purely propagandist 
purposes. Several members have already 
offered financial help. 


Travel Notes of a President 


ots Hell B Wise. Paosident of the 
eneral Alliance, left Boston on January 
lo—te—visit—Alhance branches and 
churches from the Midwest to the 
| Pacific Coast. From the many notes 


she made on the trip the following items 
have been selected: 


“Snow followed me straight across the 
continent, making trains hours late and 
bringing me a host of strange adventures. 
The Northwest has had the heaviest 
snowfall in 40 years and I landed in 
Seattle to find a bewildered city buried 
in snow and slush and no equipment 
with which to remove it. However I 
treasure the glimpses caught there of 
the Cascades, the Olympics and even of 
elusive Mt. Rainier. 


“My first stop was in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. Here a goodly number had braved 
a snowstorm and intense cold to attend 
the parish supper at which I spoke. 
There I sat between the two ministers, 
Mr. Bates, and Mr. Pullman of the 
parent church in Detroit, and caught 
the feeling of understanding and com- 
radeship between the two. Rev. Merrill 
O. Bates’s report of the year’s work 
showed the aliveness of the different age 
groups of the church and the fine co- 
operation with the projects of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, due to his 
loyal leadership. 


“My next stop was in Rockford, IIl., 
where the Church of the Christian 
Union (Unitarian) with Rev. John R. 
Clark as minister has made such splen- 
did progress. With good grace, if obvious 
reluctance, the group is facing the fact 
of Mr. Clark’s becoming a chaplain. 


“In Spokane, Wash., I arrived to find 
the center of interest the purchase of a 
new church home, which the group calls 
“The Mansion,’ a house perfectly suited 
to the needs of these Unitarians who 
have had no place for social gatherings 
for years. Rev. Lon R. Call, who has 
been interim minister there this winter, 
should receive much credit for guiding 
and helping them in this new move. 


“In Blaine, a faithful few in the Ice- 
landie Free Church are carrying on, for 
the young people are drawn elsewhere 
by war industries. Rev. Albert E. 
Kristjansson has resigned as of June first. 
After the Alliance meeting the good 
ladies held a church dinner in the home 
of a member, and there I sensed the 
fine spirit of this small congregation of 
loyal Icelandic people even more clearly. 

“Over the border in Vancouver I 
found the Alliance branch going steadily 
on during a period in which the church 
is not functioning. Heartened by the en- 
couragement of Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
who ministered to them last. year, they 
are determined to have a church again. 


“And now for Seattle, where the pic- 
ture is entirely rosy. Rev. ‘Jo’ Bartlett 
and his wife, who is a great asset, have 
every qualification and they face the 
challenge of this opportunity with sin- 
cerity and zeal. Mrs. Bartlett is now 
professor of Sociology at the University 
of Washington, following a career of in- 
teresting and valuable service in many 
fields. One of the most appealing things 
‘Jo’ has done is to provide a place and 
plans for impressive wedding ceremonies 
for those in the armed forces who have 
neither time nor opportunity to prepare 
for a perfect wedding. A booklet con- 
taining instructions for weddings has 
been prepared for their use, complete 
even to sections on Flowers and Decora- 
tions, Rehearsal, Documents and Recep- 
tions. 

“From one of the boys married in the 
University-Unitarian Church came a let- 
ter to Mr. Bartlett, from which I quote: 
“We cannot in words express our grati- 
tude, but please believe we shall always 
treasure your kindly and _ thoughtful 
gesture. And when this nightmare is 
over and we are returned to decent and 
civilized living you can expect us as two 
of your new Sundays faces.’ ‘Jo’ had 
given this man and his bride copies of 
Think on These Things and every day 
they read a selection together across a 
wilderness. 

“On January 31, the Sunday I was 
there, the church celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. It was a day of good fellow- 
ship, beginning with the church service 
at which Mr. Bartlett preached on 
‘Citizens for Tomorrow’s World.’ At 
noon a buffet luncheon was served; then 
came a program to appeal to all the 
family, with tableaux by the young peo- 
ple and a talk by ‘the woman from 
Boston’ on “The Next Thirty Years.’ 


“In Portland, Oregon, the congrega- 


—— 


“The Mansion,’ Spokane, Washington 


tion of the Church of Our Father has 
shown its respect and sympathy for the 
place their minister fills in the com- 
munity by passing a vote in favor of his 
accepting various positions of impor- 
tance. And so Rev. Richard M. Steiner 
is chairman of the Portland Council of 
the U.S.O. in which Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants meet in the Unitarian church 
weekly, in a spirit of unity never known 
before. Mr. Steiner is a member of the 
board of appeals of the Selective Draft 
which handles about 100 cases a week. 
He is a member of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest. 

“The fine sermons he preaches attract 
large audiences. The Evening Alliance 
is responsible for mimeographing the 
most outstanding one each month, call- 
ing it ‘The Sermon of the Month.’ 

“When I arrived in Eugene, where a 
small group of Unitarians carry on under 
lay leadership, I learned that Mr. 
Steiner’s ‘Sermon of the Month’ is fre- 
quently used. These people, who have 
lived through many vicissitudes in their 
church life, still look ahead coura- 
geously to the day when they will again 
have a real minister. 

“Bless Arthur Foote! Carrying on the 
work in two churches, Stockton and 
Sacramento, Calif., he shows himself to 
be a really consecrated leader. His 
capacity for work is enormous, his plans 
are excellent and his vision clear. In 
Stockton, six of the professors from the 
college, which, by the way, is Methodist, 
have joined the First Unitarian Society. 

“Now here I am in the ‘Bay Area’ 
of California, where my contacts will be 
only with Alliance branches; therefore I 
cannot report on the churches. How- 
ever, I visited the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley and found it, in my opinion, 
to be one of the finest I have ever 
known. Dr. Horace Westwood is right 
in the midst of his people, dearly be- 
loved, yet creating a loyalty to the 
church in their hearts that shall be 
greater than their loyalty to him.” 
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FOR THE MINISTRY 


Accounts of Stewardship 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Of the three summer vacation centers 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches of Boston, Barnard 
Memorial County Weeks at Mountain 
View Manse, Danbury, N. H., is the 
youngest. In 1939 Rev. and Mrs. Carl A. 
Seaward, co-workers in Christ Church 
and the Barnard Memorial, Dorchester, 
Mass., purchased a 52 acre farm to be 
used in service to deserving youngsters 
who need a summer playground more 
constructive than overcrowded city play- 
grounds, beaches and hot tenement 
streets. 

Mr. Seaward bases his objective in 
operating a camp with a limited enroll- 
ment on the theory that it is better to 
avoid the regimentation of the large 
camp, and to provide intimate, personal 
relations between the director and the 
campers. He believes that it is better 
to do a thorough job in correcting weak- 
nesses, creating habits of industry, and 
establishing ideals and right purposes in 
a few young people than to send them 
into a large camp situation, in which 
the major emphases are merely on whole- 
some food, fresh air and recreation. 


Country Weeks is now an indispensa- 
ble part of the Barnard Memorial’s 
ministry to children and youth. In the 
past, 20 to 30 junior boys and girls have 
been served. To facilitate concentration 
on a wartime Victory Gardens project, 
this year only 15 boys aged 11 to 15 
will be registered. 


This summer provision will be made 
for the usual swims, mountain climbs, 
pioneering, sports, fireside programs, etc.; 
trail building, cabin construction and 
woodcraft, however, will give way to 
Victory Gardening. Accepting the senti- 
ment of President Roosevelt, “Food is 
a weapon in total war—fully as im- 
portant in its way as guns, planes or 
tanks,” the Seawards ‘will turn tillable 
Manse acres over to productivity. Vic- 
tory Gardens will constitute the chief 
project. 

Each of the boys and the staff will 
give two hours daily, or a minimum of 
96 hours each, to cultivation, protection, 
harvesting and canning of fruits and 
vegetables. The Gardens will include 
what the Government is asking the 
farmers to raise—potatoes, and a variety 
of the common vegetables for canning— 
those basic foods growing children so 
need. Acres of blackberries, raspberries 
and blueberries will be picked over and 
the produce canned. Mrs. Seaward will 
supervise the canning department, and 
Mr. Seaward, who had farming experi- 
ence in the Victory Gardens of the 
last war, will plan and supervise the 
gardening. 
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The harvest will be brought to Boston 
and distributed among neighborhood 
families where the need is greatest. Each 
Victory Gardener will be given a quota 
from the food he raises, and will return 
to his city home not only refreshed but 
aware that he has helped in the war 
effort on the farm front. 

Friends who want to help this worthy 
project may donate needed mason jars 
for the canning. Send word to Mr. 
Seaward, The Barnard Memorial, 1 Dix 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., tel Geneva 
0893. 


HACKLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 


At Hackley School there are two 
$1000 scholarships to be awarded during 
1934-44 by the board of trustees to sons 
of Unitarian ministers. Boys who are 
interested in applying for them should 
write to the Headmaster, Mitchell Grat- 
wick, at the School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and he will send them the necessary 
blanks. An applicant may enter any one 
of the six forms which represent grades 
VII through senior year in high school. 

In the last two years, three boys 
have received the scholarships: Frederic 
Day, son of Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Day of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Brandoch 
Lovely, son of Rev. and Mrs. N. W. 
Lovely of Andover, N. H.; and Donald 
McKinney, son of Rey. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam McKinney of Bridgewater, Mass. 
Day is graduating this year and expects 
to go to Harvard. Lovely returned to 
Andover when his father became a chap- 
lain. McKinney is now in the fourth 
form and doing honor work. 


JEFFERSON SOCIETY 


Thomas Jefferson once wrote to a 
friend that there were so many sects in 
his neighborhood none of them could sup- 
port a minister decently and remarked, “I 


' 
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must» therefore..be_a Unitarian alone.” 
Charlottesville, Virginia, his home, las" 
become this two huntiredth year after, 
his birth a place where one need no 
longer be a Unitarian alone. On Sunday, 
February 28th, the Jefferson Unitarian 
Society was organized in Charlottesville 
and on March 11th, by action of the 
Board of Directors meeting in Boston, 
was affiliated with the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The establishment of this new church 
brings with it exciting and unusual in- 
terest. Jefferson’s avowed Unitarianism 
is given tangible representation at an 


appropriate time, since April thirteenth 
‘will be the two hundredth anniversary of 


his birth. 

By the initiative of Mrs. Charles B. 
Baker, formerly a member of Unity 
Church, Montclair, New Jersey, and now 
living in Charlottesville, three Unitarians 
met last October with Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Middle Atlantic States Regional Direc- 
tor, to consider the possibilities of start- 
ing a movement. An effort was made 
to find more Unitarians in the city and 
before long enough were found to form 
a discussion group. The group began 
to meet regularly twice a month. Dr. 
William S. Nichols, now acting minister 
at Lynchburg, visited the group and 
spoke at one of the meetings. The 
first religious service was held on Sunday 
afternoon, February 21, in one of the 
First Presbyterian Church rooms which 
has been offered for regular use. Mr. 
DeWitt, again visiting Charlottesville, 
preached to a group of twenty-five 
people. The committee met the follow- 
ing day and voted to call an organiza- 
tion meeting to form a society. 

The church now affiliated with the 
association has as chairman of its board 
of trustees Dr. Floyd N. House, head of 
the sociology department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Religious services 
will for the present be held once a 


Mountain View Manse, Danbury, N. H. 


month and the discussion meetings will 
be continued alternately with the serv- 
ices. Rev. John MacKinnon of Rich- 
‘mond preached at the service March 21st. 

It is hoped that as the Charlottesville 
movement grows it may be possible 
either to secure a church building or 
build a small chapel which might be 
designated as a memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. If something of this sort 
were done it would be a project of in- 
terest to our whole denomination in 
which our other churches might appro- 
priately share. 

With the addition of this church in 
‘Charlottesville the Southern Neighbors’ 
Association of Unitarian Churches will 
be strengthened. At present the mem- 
ber churches are at Lynchburg, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk, Virginia, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Washington, D. C. and 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is expected 
that the Southern Neighbors’ Conference 
will be held at Charlottesville this spring 
nd, if so, part of the program will be 
the celebration of the Jefferson anni- 
versary. 


BOOKLET APPRECIATED 


From Lillian Sabinsky, pupil in the W. 
Arthur Cunningham Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., came a letter to Rev. 
Irving R. Murray, chairman of the War 
Service Council: 

“Our class of 40 pupils realizes that 
this war is a serious one and we will 
fight to the finish. Since this war is so 
important we would like to know as 
much about it as possible. We have 
heard about your wonderful booklet 
What We Are Fighting For and how 
interesting it is. Not everyone has read 
it so it would be appreciated very much 
if you would send my class 40 booklets. 
We know we will learn much from it 
and will get a better view of the present 
war.” 


RED CROSS SERVICE 


On March 12 a group of ten, including 
three officers of the American Unitarian 
Association, went from 25 Beacon Street 
to make their contribution to the blood 
plasma drive, at the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Centre, 485 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Mrs. Henry R. Scott, promi- 
nent Unitarian and volunteer Red Cross 
Nurse at the Centre, gave her pint of 
blood with them. 

“People often ask me,” writes Mrs. 
Scott, “to give some of the reasons why 
so many men and women come to the 
A.R.C. Blood Donor Centre to give their 
pint of blood for plasma. 

“Many of them. are men and women 
- who have sons in the services; their 
reasons are obvious. Some of the men 
were in the last war and realize how 
many of their friends would be alive 
- today if plasma had been available then. 

These men often form groups in their 
towns, as members of their Legion posts, 
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and make it easy for people to get ap- 
pointments and transportation to the 
Centre. Young men who have been 
turned down by the draft boards for 
some disability come, and young women 
whose husbands and brothers are in the 
services; in this way they can serve too. 

“We have groups of enlisted men and 
officers from all the armed forces sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood, as well as 
individual members of the armed forces 
on their days off. (One of these men 
said he wanted to give some blood while 
he had it to spare in case he needed it 
later on!) Many groups come in from 
business firms and all kinds of clubs and 
organizations like the A.U.A. 

“Sometimes people are reluctant to 
volunteer to give because they think it 
more of an ordeal than you and I know 
it is, and because they honestly fear it 
will unfit them, even if temporarily, for 
their work. No one should do it unless 
he or she is in good health, but it is very 
seldom that a donor is not perfectly able 
to go ahead normally with his accus- 
tomed occupation on leaving the Centre. 

“T really think that everyone who 
comes to the Centre comes because he 
or she wants to have a share in the fight 
for freedom, and is grateful for the oppor- 
tunity offered to do something so close 
to the men who are fighting. They know 
that blood plasma is saving lives daily 
and that an enormous amount will be 
needed.” 


UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


The Chicago Unitarian Council is 
sponsoring a series of broadcasts on 13 
successive Sundays at 10 a. m. over 
WAIT, 820 on the dial. Opening with 
a brief musical theme of church bells 
blending into an organ rendition of 
Handel’s Largo, the first voice to be 
heard is that of Dr. Preston Bradley of 
The People’s Church, who introduces 
the speakers. Each of the active min- 
isters in the Chicago area will deliver 
two sermons during this Unitarian radio 
hour, known as “Liberal Religion On 
The Air.” On March 14 and 21, the 
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first sermons were delivered by Rev. 
Donald Harrington. Other ministers 
listed are: Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Rev. 
John N. Booth, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Rev. John R. Heyworth and Rev. Robert 
Turner. 

The purpose of the broadcasts is to 
present our faith dynamically and to 
stress the presence and work of the Uni- 
tarian churches in the Chicago area. Mr. 
Booth is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, Dr. Bradley is adviser, 
and other members are Mr. Harrington 
and Mr. Buehrer. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. SHetpon SHEPARD, minister of 
the United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., is radio news commentator at 
Station KMTR, Los Angeles. He broad- 
casts a 15 minute period of comment 
five times weekly. 


Rev. Harvey W. E. Swanson has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
duration by the Church of Our Father, 
(Unitarian) of Lancaster, Pa., to serve 
as chaplain in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Mr. Swanson has been commissioned a 
Lieutenant and is now on active duty. 
During his absence, Dr. John B. Noss 
of Franklin and Marshall College will 


serve as interim minister. 


Dr. A. Warren STEARNS, member of 
the First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass., 
and Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science at the Tufts College Commence- 
ment Exercises on March 28. Dr. 
Stearns was dean of Tufts Medical 
School until his resignation last year 
when he signed up with the Navy. He is 
a psychiatrist, especially skilled in the 
medico-legal aspect of criminology. 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., the afternoon of Wednesday, May 
26, 1943, at 5 o’clock. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Mrs. W. Guenn Sutuers, wife of the 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Beverly Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
was elected president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Republican 
Clubs. A lifelong liberal, she is very 
active in the branch Alliance, is an 
excellent speaker and an authority in the 
field of parliamentary law. She and her 
husband are tireless workers for the 
improvement of American politics. 


Miss Amy Comstock, a member of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Tulsa, 
Okla., was elected president of the Tulsa 
Y.W.C.A. She is also associate editor of 
the Tulsa Tribune. 


Rev. Kenneth C. Waker, minister. 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Albany, N. Y., was appointed by the 
Albany Association of Ministers as chair- 
man of a committee for the observance 
of Brotherhood Week. This work in- 
cluded, besides the plans for Brother- 
hood Sunday in the churches of Albany, 
the holding of a community service in 
which two rabbis and one Negro min- 
ister took part. The speaker was Prof. 
S. Ralph Harlow of Smith College. Pre- 
ceding the service, Mr. Walker and Rabbi 
Moseson spoke over Station WOKO on 
the subject, “Victory for Brotherhood.” 
Governor Dewey gave his proclamation 
for Brotherhood Week and introduced 
Mr. Walker. 


Rev. Louis B. Traytor, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Keokuk, 
Towa, has been appointed interviewer 
with the United States War Manpower 
Commission to assist in solving the farm 
employment problem. Mr. Traylor re- 
turns to Keokuk each week-end to con- 
duct regular Sunday services in his 
church. 


Dr. Von Ocpren Voar, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, TIIl., 
exchanged pulpits with his Yale class- 
mate, Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, minister 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, in 
celebration of Brotherhood and Inter- 
racial Sundays. Mr. Kingsley has been 
minister of the south side church for 
nearly 20 years and is a distinguished 
leader amongst his people, holding the 
position of Director of Negro work in 
the North for the National Board of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 


Rev. Duncan Howterr, minister of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of New Bedford, Mass., preached 
on March 7 in All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he had been ap- 
pointed to the National Pulpit for 1943. 
This custom was established by the 
Washington church two years ago. 


Two members of the Meadville 
Faculty are represented in the Christian 
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Chaplains: Re ) Palmer, Conley, Wintersteen, Graham, (seated) Crandall 
Roberts, Woods, Hanner. 


Century for March 3. Professor Lyttle 
reviews a Life of Nathaniel William 
Taylor, by Sidney Earl Mead, under the 
title “A Canto in Le Morte de Calvin,” 
and Professor Adams has an article, 
“Man in the Light of the War.” 


Senator Harotp H. Burton, Repub- 
lican of Ohio, an active member of the 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and a member of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, was one of the four sponsors 
of a special Senate resolution recently 
presented, calling for American partici- 
pation in postwar international co-opera- 
tion. This resolution, signed by two 
Democratic and two Republican sena- 
tors, received widespread publicity in 
the American press, as an evidence that 
Congress is showing an interest in com- 
mitting the American Government at 
this time to a policy of international co- 
operation both now and following vic- 
tory. 


CHAPLAINS’ CONFERENCE 


Eleven Unitarian chaplains were able 
to leave their posts and gather in Bos- 
ton for a three-day conference, February 
23 to 26. The War Department always 
encourages its chaplains to keep in 
close touch with their denominations, and 
we, on our side, feel the necessity of 
close association with our representa- 
tives in the armed forces. 

The conference opened with a dis- 
cussion of modern trends in theological 
thought. which was led by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School. The discussion was both 
lively and divergent, in true Unitarian 
fashion. 

Much time was devoted at the other 
sessions to the very practical problems 


of what the denomination can do to 
aid the chaplains, and what the churches 
can do to support their efforts; the 
general difficulties confronting a chap- 
lain—and especially those pertaining to 
Unitarian chaplains with their distinc- 
tive religious emphasis. The most em- 
phatic request which the chaplains made 
of the churches was that they should 
be most constant and zealous in keeping 
in close personal touch with the men 
in the armed forces. -All of them bore 
testimony to the fact that letters from 
ministers and from members of their 
home church mean a great deal to the 
men in service. The general opinion 
was that these letters should be primarily 
concerned with telling the men of the 
simple familiar things and events which 
were part of the common background 
and experience from which they had 
come. Many of our churches do regularly 
correspond, either through their minister 
or through specially organized commit- 
tees, with their men im service. It may 
at times seem a burden upon time and’ 
energy, but our chaplains assure us that 
it is more than worth all the effort ex- 
pended. 

Beside the formal meetings of the con- 
ference, there was opportunity also for 
recreation and relaxation which pro- 
vided the chaplains with a chance to: 
visit with their friends. 


The following were present at the meet- 
ings: Lt. Col. Abbot Peterson, Major 
Frank B. Crandall, Capt. Charles F. 
Roberts, Capt. James Z. Hanner, Capt. 
James H. Woods, Capt. Owen W. Eames,. 
Lt. Arthur R. Graham, Lt. Raymond H- 
Palmer, Lt. Andrew X. Mahy, Lt. Ray- 
mond VY. Conley and ae Prescott B. 
Wintersteen, U.'S.N. | 


Dan a Fenn 


, 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


GUDMUNDUR ARNASON 


Our faith in the worth of great causes 
is most surely sustained by the testimony 
of selfless, devoted, confident servants 
of a high vision, who make manifest to 
all who have eyes to see it the power of 
the ideal which directs their lives. These 
are they who both maintain the fabric 
of the world and by their understanding 
become leaders of the people. Of such 
was Gudmundur Arnason, who died in 
Lundar, Manitoba, on February 24. 

He was born in Iceland in 1881, and 
before he became a preacher he was a 
carpenter. Educated at the University 


of Berlin and at the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, he was ordained to the Uni- 
tarian ministry in Winnipeg in 1909. His 
pastorates were in Winnipeg, Oak Point, 
and Lundar. At the time of his death 
he was President of the United Confer- 
ence of Icelandic Churches and also Re- 
gional Director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. To this new con- 
tinent he brought the basic spiritual faith 
that has nourished freedom in his native 
land for more than a thousand years, 
and in his loyalty to that faith and its 
promise he never wavered. 


F.M. E. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG NOMINEES 


JN accordance with the by-laws of the 

Association, the Nominating Commit- 
tee reports nominations for election at 
the annual meeting in Boston on May 27, 
1943. Those nominated for re-election 
include: 


REGIONAL VicE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
A. Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H. 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, III. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Rev. Jacob Trapp, Denver, Colo. 


Directors TO SERVE 
FOR THREE YEARS 


Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Russell P.. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 


Director To SERVE For ONE YEAR 
J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H., repre- 


senting educational agencies. 
New names on the list include the 
following: 


Vicr-PRESIDENT FOR ONE YEAR 


Rol W. Benner, Berkeley, Calif. Mr. 
Benner is Dean of the Starr King School 
for the Ministry. He was born in 
Marion, Ohio, and holds degrees from 
the Northwestern University School of 
Music and Occidental College. Ordained 
in the Universalist ministry, Mr. Benner 
has been minister of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in Pasadena and 
Riverside, California. 


Dmectors To SERVE 
- ror THREE YEARS 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Chase is Professor of Education in 
the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, and a member of the National 
Society for Study of Education and of 
the National Council for Social Studies. 


— 


Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 
Minister of the Arlington Street Church 
since 1935, Mr. Greeley is a native of 
Lexington, Mass., received degrees from 
Harvard College and Harvard Theolog- 
ical School, and prior to his Boston 
ministry held pastorates in Lincoln, 
Mass., and Concord, N. H. 

Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educated at Bates and Harvard colleges, 
Dr. Griffin received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from Harvard in 1936. Follow- 
ing ministries in Braintree, Mass., and 
Montreal, Canada, he was called to 
Philadelphia in 1917, and has since been 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in that city. Dr. Griffin has served as 
Director of the A.U.A. for two three-year 
terms in the years 1923-1929. 


Directors To SERVE FoR ONE YEAR 


Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn., 
representing social agencies. Mr. Robbins 
is President of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. Before his call 
in 1938 to the Unity Church of St. Paul, 
he was minister of the Unitarian church 
in Alton, Illinois. He holds degrees 
from Tufts College and the Meadville 
Theological School. 

H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Needham, 
Mass., representing the Ministerial 
Union. Mr. Gesner has held pastorates 
in Randolph, Mass., and Augusta, 
Maine, and became minister of the First 
Parish in Needham in 1940. His educa- 
tion was received at Lafayette College, 
Harvard Theological School and Man- 
chester College in England. 

William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass., representing the Laymen’s League. 
A life member of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Greeley is at the pres- 
ent time acting President of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

The incoming Presidents of the Gen- 
eral Alliance and American Unitarian 
Youth, representing their respective or- 
ganizations. 

For the Nominating Committee, 

William S. Nichols, Chairman 
Roland B. Greeley, Secretary 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The first order of business for the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at its meeting on 
March 10 was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Salaries, which was 
presented by the chairman, Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, of Concord, N. H., whose 
clear exposition of the main points in 
the report was supplemented by brief 
comments from the other members of 
the committee, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, of Belmont, and Mr. W. L. W. 
Field, of Milton. The Board received 
the report with enthusiasm and voted 
that it should be printed in full, includ- 
ing the valuable charts which had been 
prepared with the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Wilson F. Payne, of the Babson 
Institute. The Board also arranged for 
the appointment of a special committee 
of laymen to supervise the preparation 
of a shorter form of the report for wide 
distribution throughout the fellowship. 

Through the Division of Education, 
the Board was informed as to the re- 
organization of the young people of the 
denomination, and passed a vote accept- 
ing the statement from the Council of 
the A. U. Y. with regard to the work- 
ing relations between that body and 
the Association. 

As official representatives of the As- 
sociation on the General Commission of 
Army and Navy Chaplains, the Board 
appointed Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn. 
and Rev. Irving R. Murray. 

The Board voted to amend its by-laws 
so as to increase the size of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee from fifteen 
to twenty-one. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens. 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 106 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1943 

COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. | 
Cicblished [W2 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK.NY 


Ruty 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 


Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 
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Edward Everett Hale. 


Take It Easy, Lionel ! 


I THOUGHT my friend, the Reverend 

Lionel Counterpoint, was still away on 
his trip when suddenly, this morning, he 
burst into my study unannounced, 
slapped me on-the shoulder, flung his 
hat on my desk, his overcoat over a hard 
chair, and sank into my comfortable 
chair. 

Before I could recover he said, “Know 
what? I’ve made a great discovery. Al- 
most everyone in America is a Unitarian! 
Almost everyone! Think of it.” 

“Where have you been—Boston?” 

“Never went near the place. I have 
been living among men who wear big 
hats and high-heeled shoes, men who 
wear sheeplined coats and ear muffs, men 
who wear horsehide gloves and safety 
goggles and I haven’t seen an umbrella 
or a pair of striped pants until this morn- 
ing.” He bent his big shaggy head and 
peeped: under my desk. 

I ignored this action and guessed. 

“You’ve been to northern Minnesota 
and Kansas with incidental visits to 
other states in between and perhaps to 
Chicago.” 

“Right. And many more. Lumber- 
jacks, cowboys, mechanics, farmers, 
storekeepers, porters, conductors—all of 
them have been telling me things. They 
are all Unitarians.” 

“Fine. Did they know it or were you 
required to tell them?” 

“Oh, they knew it. They did not know 
what to call it. I supplied that informa- 
tion.” 

Lionel suddenly came up out of the 
chair as though he had been sprung. 
I am used to these gymnastics and 
merely watched him as he stirred about 
the room frowning and reaching in his 
pocket for his pipe. 

“What I discovered was not that the 
country is filled with Unitarians. What 
I discovered is why they do not and 
will not join our churches or start new 
ones. They even look upon our churches 
with hostility.” 

“You mean, Lionel, that they are dis- 
gusted with all churches?” 

“No, that’s not it. Many of them 
go to churches once and again because 
of the ritual. They like churches. It’s 
the unrealistic theology and pessimistic 
creeds they don’t like. They like our 
explanation of life; they like our refusal 
to take it outside of religion; they like 
us, but they believe we don’t like them, 
don’t want them, and even in our most 
expansive mood, we will only tolerate 
them. In short, from their point of view, 
we are to blame for their alienation.” 

“Come now, Lionel, you’re making this 
up out of whole cloth.” 

He smiled at me like an indulgent 
father. “Don’t you wish I had! No, 
this is straight. I’ve found out some- 
thing very important here and explored 
it. Can you stand my findings?” 
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He seemed to be serious so I said, 
“Shoot.” 

“First,” said he, “you have to see that 
these people make a distinction between 
religion and church. By religion they 
are Unitarians, but by church they are 
something else. As religious Unitarians 
they like us, but as church Unitarians 
they don’t like us.” 

“Second,” he continued, “they are 
partly right. A church is a cultural 
institution. Even in the broadest sense, 
a church not only has a theology, but it 
appeals to a given set of traditions, 
creates a special social group, holds a 
special kind of man in regard. We 
appeal to our New England traditions, 
have parish suppers, and hold college 
graduates in white collars in high esteem, 
don’t. we?” 

“Third,” said he, brushing aside my 
objecting voice, “these people are not 
even remotely connected with the Puri- 
tans. Some of them are, by origin, 
Swedish, Norwegian, German, Czech, 
and, as Paul Robeson sings it, ‘lots more.’ 
There is a cultural and not a religious 
barrier between us. They intend, at best, 
to make the American culture universal. 
They think we intend, at worse, to 
make it Anglo-Saxon puritan. Are they 
right?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 
thought about it before.” 

“It’s so embarrassing,” said he, “you 
probably won’t, but I tell you what we 
need is to get a new spirit in our 
churches, theology isn’t enough.” 


Ys. Wet te. 


“T never 


FAITH BEHIND FREEDOM 


URELY transportation will be a real 

problem; there might be a black-out 
that night; it might rain and rain hard, 
as it often does during Anniversary 
week. But even so, we want 1200 Uni- 
tarians to hear an important message on 
the evening of May 27th, as a climax to 
the May meetings, when four outstanding 
leaders will speak on “The Faith behind 
Freedom”—Rev. Angus Cameron, Mont- 
real, Canada, Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
New Bedford, Mass., Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., and Dr. Jacob 
Trapp, Denver, Colorado. 

Some distant delegates will undoubt- 
edly find a way to be with us—even 
this year—but Greater Boston Uni- 
tarians must take the major respon- 
sibility, And so a special S.R.O. Com- 
mittee has volunteered to interest Uni- 
tarians in the Boston area in this impor- 
tant meeting. 

We want the Arlington Street Church 
filled to the very doors that night; we 
want to prove that New England Uni- 
tarians are still pioneers at heart. 


Vircinia Freperick McGimu 
Chairman, $.R.O. Committee 


United 


Unitarian 


aut 
Uproar 


Appeal 


On pages 136 and 137 of this issue is 
a chart. Every symbol on it is an affir- 
mation of loyalty to the Unitarian causes. 
The chart is good reading. But it 1s not 
good enough. 

As of March 15, when this column goes 
to press, 87.5 per cent of the fiscal year 


~ has passed. United Appeal contributions 


for that period total $54,949, or only 45 
per cent of the $123,000 goal. To be 
sure, the many dollars already contrib- 
uted but still in the hands of church 
treasurers do not show on our records. 
We may look hopefully also to the local 
campaigns planned for the few weeks 
remaining. Scores of churches will an- 
nounce special Easter offerings. (We 
hope that these churches, realizing that 
Easter comes just five days before our 
books close, will ask their people who 
cannot attend the Easter service to mail 
in their gifts.) But more—much more— 
must be planned and achieved. 

The churches with four symbols have 
widened their parishes to include the 
refugee in Lisbon, the soldier in Iceland, 
the student in Michigan—and the un- 
churched couple in the next block. By a 
remarkable law of spiritual economics, 
these churches have received a double 
return on everything they have given 
away. They have strengthened their 
positions right at home and clinched the 
loyalty of their people. For the church 
that is actively committed to a world- 
wide brotherhood can be counted on to 
practice its neighborliness on Main Street 
in the home town. 

If your church needs some symbols, 
won’t you go to work on it? 


F. T. M., Jr. 


HONOR ROLL 


As of March 15, churches not previ- 
ously listed as having reached or ex- 
ceeded their “shares” are as follows: 


Church Share Paid 
Ann Arbor, Mich............. 119 $210.00 
fixeters ING Higacsek ees 104 140.82 
Fairhaven, Mass. .............. 837 863.10 
Geneva; lll: 222s Q4 24.00 
Lincoln," Mass) sauce 114 143.36 
Lynchburg; Varecaat 94 103.00 
Newburyport, Mass. ....:... 394 464.44 
North Andover, Mass....... 318 482.00 
Pittsfield, Mass. ................ 30 30.00 
Walpole, N. Ha..........ssse0 193 200.00 
Wilton Centre, N. H.......... 100 129.55 


il CHURCH ON ALL FRONTS 


Must Out-Dream, 
Out-Think Fascists 


says Presbyterian Professor. 


Democracy depends upon moral ideal- 
ism, as Totalitarianism depends upon 
coercion, declared Dr. Thomas E. 
Richardson at a Faculty-Student Collo- 
quium of the Chicago Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. The speaker urged 
that “we are honor bound to out-think 
and out-dream all others.” The weak- 
ness of Democracy, it was pointed out, is 
its negative character; hence we must be 
free for something as well as from some- 
thing. To be positive and constructive 
Democracy must (1) be based upon a 
religion which translates its principles 
into terms of economic, social, political 
equality, and (2) it must be goal-con- 
scious. 


Lack of Planning 
Is Sabotage 
states British scientist. 


“We look to a planned science which 
will be a force for freedom. To refuse 
to plan science in a planned society is 
sabotage,” was the burden of Prof. Levy’s 
address to ‘a conclave of his British 
fellow scientists. It was agreed that 
there should be a central board of re- 
search collaborating with the War Cabi- 
net, not only for military purposes but 
also for the service of mankind. 


Bishop Pleads for 
“Christian Materialism” 
to provide goods for all. 


“We must realize the possibilities of 
Christian Materialism, because there are 
not enough goods to go around,” was the 
startling challenge made by Francis J. 
McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as quoted in Clippings and 
Notes of the United Christian Council 
for Democracy. We were reminded that 
there are three levels of supply: subsist- 
ence, comfort and luxury. Hence, the 
Christian duty is to provide sufficient 
goods for all peoples, to raise the lowest 
level, at least, to the level of comfort. 


“New Block-Plan 
of Citizenship” 
advocated by Ethical leader. 


If we are to prevent having a 
wedge separate the people and the gov- 
ernment, and if we are to achieve social 
solidarity, a plan of block-integration 
must be worked out similar to that now 
in use by Civilian Defense, writes Alger- 

“non D. Black, leader of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of New York, in the March 


. 


issue of The Standard. This system 
would provide a clearing house of prob- 
lems and experiences and a liaison be- 
tween authorities and the citizen, making 
for mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion. 


“Religion Must Become 
More Vital” 


is Gov. Stassen’s message. 


“The task of Religious Education is 
twofold: to reach the other half of Amer- 
ican children not under the influence of 
religious education, and make religion 
more vital to all by interpreting its basic 
concepts into terms of social, economic, 
political and international problems,” 
was the keynote sounded by Gov. Harold 
Stassen at the recent Chicago meeting 
of The International Council of Religious 
Education of which he is the newly 
elected President. 


Church Must Set 
Goals of Society 


is finding of Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


The National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, meeting in New York, 
adopted four principles for guidance of 
work among Negroes: (1) fellowship is 
essential in Christian worship; (2) 
fellowship is essential in church adminis- 
tration; (3) the highest standards must 
be maintained in work with the Negroes; 
(4) it is the function and task of the 
church to “set the moral and spiritual 
goals of society and bear witness to their 
validity by achieving them in her own 
society.” 


Industrial Chaplain 
Is Provided 
by Council of Churches. 


The Michigan Council of Churches 
and Christian Education has set up an 
Industrial Chaplain and Field Worker 
for the Willow Run area. The Rey. 
Warren E. Jackson of the First Baptist 
Church of Detroit’s suburb, Wyan- 
dotte, resigned his parish to take over 
this work with the employees in the 
great Ford war plants. It is explained 
that the church must carry its service 
to the people, especially when the people 
cannot come to the church, as is the case 
in a time of emergency. 


Benevolent Funds 
Over-Subscribed 
by Northern Baptists. 


Churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention can take extreme satisfaction in 


the fact that their “World Emergency 
Fund” has been raised ahead of time and 
exceeded by $15,000. The objective was 
$600,000, and has already been reached, 
though the deadline is April 30. 


Statistics from 
Australia Revealing 
on the state of religion. 


The Melbourne Herald publishes the 
results of a kind of Gallup poll—results 
which are in many ways surprising 
Nineteen per cent of those interviewed 
admitted increased interest in religion 
since the beginning of the war; 6 per cent 
claimed their interest had waned; 69 per 
cent held that their interests remained 
the same. More women than men had 
their interest renewed and heightened. 
Of even greater significance was the dis- 
covery that of those who said their inter- 
est in religion had increased, over half 
belonged in the upper income brackets. 
At to going to church, 30 per cent said 
they attended more often, 16 per cent less 
often, 837 per cent remain unchanged. 


Two Significant 
Conferences Held 
during month of March. 


At the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, a conference on “The 
Christian Bases of Peace” was held from 
March 8 to 12. The principal speakers 
were Vice-Pres. Wallace, Bishop McCon- 
nell, Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, and Pres. 
Umphrey Lee. 

The Church Conference of Social Work 
was held in New York, March 8 to 10. 
The theme of the sessions was “The So- 
cial Task of the Church in Wartime.” 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman spoke on “The 
Church’s Responsibility in Community 
Planning.” Prof. A. L. Swift, Jr., read 
a paper on “The Church and War Indus- 
trial Communities.” Dr. Clarence E. 
Pickett’s subject was “Conserving Hu- 
man Resources.” Wm. Lloyd Imes took 
“The Spiritual Resources for the Com- 
ing Brotherhood” as his topic. 


The Churches Have 
Taken Offensive 


is result of survey. 


“To what does all this add up?” it 
might well be asked. Amongst other 
conclusions to be drawn this must be 
admitted: the churches have assumed 
the initiative. No longer apologetic, 
self-conscious and on the defensive, con- 
temporary religion is again militant and 
aggressive. 

ASN SIC. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 


HE new Chapel in the church at 

Middleboro shows the fulfilment of a 
two years’ dream—‘to give our children 
a better place to worship.” It is an 
answer to the need so often expressed 
by religious educators of providing for 
the children of our church schools places 
of worship which will be particularly their 
own, which will combine simplicity with 
dignity, and which will be in their use 
and decoration unmistakably sanctuaries, 
not parish halls or places of recreation. 


The children of this church formerly 
held their “opening exercises” in the 
vestry, a large, dark room in the base- 
ment, which is equipped with a stage 
and facilities for serving meals, but has 
nothing about it to suggest a house of 
prayer. “Can’t we find for our children 
some spot that will be more attractive?” 
the teachers asked. “Can’t we give them 
a place that will be used for worship 
alone, not for everything from the AI- 
liance bazaar to the Young People’s 
play?” - 

The answer was found in the “ladies’ 
parlor,” a bright, cheery room, fifteen 
by thirty feet, entered from the main 
‘church auditorium by an open archway. 
It was never used for the purpose for 
which it was intended, and the Alliance 
very gladly gave their permission for it 
to be put to better use. A temporary 
worship setting was made and the room 
used in this makeshift fashion. 


At the end of a year, the Parish Com- 
mittee made more permanent alterations. 
The altar and the little pulpit were 
built by the minister and his wife. The 
altar is covered with oak veneer, and the 
grapevine pattern was cut out on a jig- 
‘saw and held in place with brads. The 
reredos over the altar is of heavy maroon 
velour. The total cost of the altar and 
the platform on which it stands was 
only fifty dollars. The altar cloth, a 
piece of very old cutwork, was given 
by one of the ladies of the parish; and 
the flowers, which are placed in the 
vases each Sunday by a florist, are the 
perpetual gift to the children from the 
Alliance. 


A worship service is held in the chapel 
every Sunday morning at 9.30, for the 
‘church school children above the kinder- 
garten age. The primary pupils stay 
for only the first fifteen minutes, while 
the older ones remain for the full period. 
The service is usually conducted by the 
minister or the superintendent, but oc- 
casionally a pupil leads in all but the 
“sermon.” A new order of service is 
mimeographed each month. The Middle- 
boro people feel that the only way in 
which their children will become wor- 
shippers when they grow up is by being 
worshippers when they are young; this 
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means giving them a sanctuary which 
will be worthy of their reverence, and 
services sufficiently well prepared and 
of sufficient length to be meaningful. 


Although the chapel was planned espe- 
cially for the children, it has proved of 
value to other groups in the parish. The 
Young People have a candle-light serv- 
ice there every Sunday night; the Lay- 
men’s League uses it after their monthly 
meetings; mid-week services are held 
there during Lent, and a brief service 
of Holy Communion on the first Sunday 
of each month. In spite of these other 
uses, however, the chapel will always be 
primarily for the children. 

The purpose of Unitarian religious 
education, as I see it, is to build Uni- 
tarian churchmen. We want our chil- 
dren, when they grow up, to become 
regular church attendants and active par- 
ticipants in the life of the church. The 
most important factor in making them 
such will be a love of their church. 
More influential than all the character 
training and Biblical knowledge we can 
give them will be an unexplainable love 
of their church which is developed in 
childhood, and is built by happy asso- 
ciations and precious experiences. A 
child of our church school, bringing in 
a child from another town to visit the 
church on an “off hour,” remarked to 
the minister, “I love our chapel.” Then 
she added, “I like our church, but I 
love our chapel.” Children inherently 
appreciate beauty and appropriateness. 
Children are not taught to worship, 
they grow up doing it, and fortunate 
indeed is the child who from his earliest 
memories grows up worshipping in the 
company of loving and reverent teachers, 
and in a place which suggests to the 
mind the “beauty of holiness.” 


Curtis Bracu, Middleboro, Mass. 


‘are wise and challenging. 


YOUR CHILD’S RELIGION is just 
the book that many parents and teachers 
have been looking for. Happily it supple- 
ments our own Beacon Press manual for 
parents and teachers, Consider the 
Children: How They Grow, since it 
deals with the religious problems of chil- 
dren of differing ages. A rich background 
of experience and a liberal philosophy of 
religion and of education are behind the 
book. The authors are concerned, as they 
say, not with showing parents how to 
make their children religious, but rather 
with the much more pertinent problem 
of “how to do our best to assure that 
their religiousness shall be enlightened, 
enriching, strengthening.” 

The book is filled with concrete stories 
of children’s reactions to adult religious 
instruction, and the authors’ comments 
Again and 
again parents and teachers will say, “I 
wish I could have been as wise when 
this sort of thing happened to me as I 
am now after reading this book.” Such 
experiences will make stimulating start- 
ing points for discussions in groups of 
teachers or parents. 

The authors take up, in a straight- 
forward way, the problems in the order 
in which they most frequently come to 
parents. The chapter subjects are God, 
Prayer, Jesus, Death, the Bible, the 
Church School, the Church, the Home, 
the Community, Other Religions, Races 
and Nations, the Underprivileged, and 
Looking Ahead. 

I desire for the book a wide and 
thoughtful reading by church school 
teachers and parents connected with all 
kinds of churches. And although the 
book is written especially for church 
members, it is broad enough to be use- 
ful, without giving offense, in non- 
Christian or Jewish circles. 

Sopnia L. Fans 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mrtprep and Frank 
Eaxtn. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75 


EASTER SEASON MATERIAL 


1943 Easter Bulletin by Dorothy T. 
Spoerl. Division of Education. Free. 

What Shall We Tell Our Children about 
Life, God, Death and Immortality? 
by Dan H. Fenn. Division of Educa- 
tion. Free. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 
Eastertime. Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 10 cents. 

Lent and Easter at Your House. Maine 
Council of Churches, 178 Middle 
Street, Portland, Maine. 2 cents. 

Children’s Religion, April, 1943. Selected 
articles. 

A Little Book of Prayers by Emilie F. 
Johnson. Drawings by Maude and 
Miska Petersham. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941. $1.00. 

Life Goes On and On by Grace E. Mayer- 
Oakes and Ernest W. Kuebler. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1941. 10 cents. 
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Layment League Bulletin 


MID-WEST LAYMEN: 
ATTENTION! 


The members who last year attended 
the laymen’s week-end at the Lake 
Geneva Unitarian Summer Assembly 
will be glad to learn that the Assembly 
and the laymen’s week-end will be held 
next June as usual. 


The Assembly, meeting in a delight- 
ful setting on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
enrolled 268 people of all ages in 1942. 
Many laymen were present for the entire 
week of the Assembly, but a program 
especially for the laymen over a two-day 
week-end drew many from the Chicago 
area who could be there only for the 
shorter period. 


The Bulletin will carry _ specific 
announcements of dates and program as 
soon as the information is available. 


FIVE TO ONE 


At the beginning of my recent visit 
to League chapters in [Illinois and 
Michigan, I stepped from the train at 
Cleveland to a telephone booth to call 
the Unitarian Church. I put in a 
nickel. I did not get the church, but 
I got five nickels back. 


Putting aside the ethical question as 
to whether these were now my nickels, I 
directed my mind to higher things. This 
incident might be an omen. Could I 
reasonably hope, for every idea I might 
drop into the Middle West, to get five 
ideas in return? At least that would be 
my aim. 

Especially I looked for practical sug- 
gestions on programs and projects, such 
as we had been collecting here at Head- 
quarters. I found them. Many chapters 
are continuing with success the speaker- 
discussion type of meeting, but in Sé. 
Louis the speaker or discussion leader 
is regularly one of their own members. 
Similarly in Cleveland, where the sub- 
jects for discussion are determined by 
the members on a preferential ballot. In 
Urbana the Saturday luncheon hour has 
proved the best for chapter meetings, a 
time which may well be considered by 
groups whose membership has _ been 
depleted by evening war work. The men 
of the First Church, Chicago, are meeting 
the fuel shortage by joint programs with 
other church groups; their sponsorship 
of a boy scout troop has raised the num- 
ber of scouts from eight to thirty-two. 
The Bloomington chapter combines with 
various civic groups to run a community 
forum which holds forth in the Uni- 
tarian Church and draws an audience of 
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several hundred. The Ann Arbor chapter 
admits women both to membership and 
to office! The men of the Kalamazoo 
church have a remarkable wood-working 
shop where they repair church furniture 
and build articles for themselves and 
others. A new project is the construc- 
tion of bed tables and desks for con- 
valescent soldiers. 


The war presents the League with real 
problems—but also with great oppor- 
tunities. If we can see the chance, and 
seize it, the emergency will make us 
stronger. 


Frepertck T. McGiiu, Jr. 


DOWNTOWN LUNCHEONS 
SHOW STEADY APPEAL 


The monthly League Luncheons 
arranged for men working in downtown 
Boston are rounding out their third 
successful year under the leadership of 
President Furber and more recently the 
New England Committee with Frank 
B. Frederick as Chairman. A League 
activity not affected by transportation 
problems, these Thursday luncheons in 
the private dining room of the Boston 
Bar Association, bring to the laymen a 
chance for good talk and good food with 
a twenty-minute address on a_ subject 
connected with the League or the wider 
Unitarian fellowship. 


The informality of the program en- 
courages the men to drop in whenever 
they can even without advance notice. 
Seldom is attendance over 30 or under 
20. Yet the number of laymen who get 


there when they can and return with a 
degree of regularity approaches 75. 

League chapters or groups of chapters 
in other metropolitan areas may well 
consider the advantages of the down- 
town luncheon meeting. 


RUGG NAMED PROSECUTOR 


Charles B. Rugg, Treasurer of the 
Laymen’s League and Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, has been appointed by 
Attorney General Biddle as a special 
assistant to represent the government 
in the prosecution of an anti-trust suit 
against the Associated Press. 

Mr. Rugg is a Boston lawyer, son of 
the late Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. In 
the Hoover administration he was an 
assistant attorney general in charge of 
defense of claims against the govern- 
ment. 


MANUAL FOR MANUALS 


Among the timely publications of the 
League is a leaflet issued jointly with 
the Adult Education Committee of the 
Alliance and the Adult Education 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, to be used with the current 
Lenten Manual, “Faith Forbids Fear.” 
The leaflet discusses the observance of 
Lent by Unitarians and suggests ways in 
which the Manual may be used with 
benefit by people with widely divergent 
beliefs. 


Dich 
pet 


Lake Geneva Assembly, 1942 
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To the Register: 


Reading the first installment of my 
article: “Our Congregational Tradition,” 
in the March Register, I find that I was 
careless and unfair in the paragraph on 
Indulgences. A sin committed after bap- 
tism cannot be pardoned until the sinner 
has confessed and suffered fitting tem- 
poral punishment, or done penance. This 
temporal punishment may be abated, 
even entirely remitted, if the penitent 
gives satisfactory evidence, by assiduous 
religious exercises and evident sincerity, 
that he is a safe man to pardon. It is 
the Church acting in behalf of a God 
whose nature is forgiveness—and as such, 
wholly beautiful. In time indulgences 
became increasingly easy to procure. To 
go on a crusade was reason for a ple- 
nary indulgence. To give alms to the 
Church became a reason for granting 
Indulgences. They became transferable, 
and could be applied to the credit of a 
soul in Purgatory. As soon as money 
enters: into the picture, though it be 
money given for alms, it is too easy to 
think of the Indulgence as something that 
can be bought. As soon as Indulgences 
become procurable before sins are com- 
mitted, it is too easy for simple minds 
to look on them as licenses to sin. When 
such misconceptions were flagrantly en- 
couraged by men like Tetzel, we have 
the reason for Luther’s angry protest. 


Cuarues E. Park 
Boston, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Since arriving in England I have 
keenly sensed the loss of the Register. 
Like so many Unitarians I am afraid 
I accepted its regular appearance as a 
matter of form. 

Before joining the air force I was min- 
ister of the First Parish in Barre; thus 
without the Register I feel entirely 
separated from denominational affairs. 

Now, I am wondering if the Register 
can be sent to me here. 


Ser. Crayton B. Hare 
R.C.A.F., England 


To the Register: 
While I liked the Race Issue of The 


Christian Register in January, there is 
more to be done than praise such efforts 
toward racial understanding. I fear 
there is much that could be:done by in- 
dividual Unitarians that is not being 
done. One way each of us can meet 
the race issue face to face is to urge 
legislation to take the shackles off the 
15th Amendment. For 72 years we 
have allowed the Negro vote to be 
trampled upon by a state tax. In a 
world-wide fight against fascism, let us 
not wait a moment more to blot out 
this American fascism. I @irge every 
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Us as 
Unitarian who concurs with the January 
Christian Register to write his Congress- 
man and ask him to sign the discharge 
petition to H.R.7, a bill to repeal Poll 
Tax laws wherever they exist. Several 
Republicans, Democrats, and the Amer- 
can Labor Party representative have 
joined in an effort to bring this impor- 
tant issue before Congress. Well wish- 
ing in the Register—sure! But let’s have 
some action with immediate letters and 
telegrams to our Congressmen. 


G. Ricuarp Kucu 


Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 


As a simple footnote to Dr. Eliot’s 
letter concerning the use of our churches 
in the war emergency, I should like to 
describe a practice which for some time 
we have found useful in the church here 
in Eastport. It saves us nearly ten per 
cent in fuel and overcomes the corrosive 
effects of dampness, which is bad for 
walls and ceiling paint. The procedure 
is this: in the lower part of a sash on 
each side of the church, I have cut a 
slit one inch wide and four inches long; 
these slits are opened after service on 
Sunday and remain so all during the 
week. In this way, by a simple mechan- 
ical method, the janitor is sure of fresh 
air when he starts the fire on Saturday. 
In addition to this, on the theory that 
cold air descends, we open all doors 
leading to the basement and the clean- 
out door in the base of the chimney. The 
up-pull in the chimney sucks out all the 
damp air; therefore we avoid the danger 
of cracked walls and paint peeling on 
the ceilings. We also open all drafts in 
the furnace so there is no chance for 
condensation in the flue pipe. 


Grorce MacKay 
Eastport, Maine 


WAR SERVICE COUNCIL 


The Unitarian War Service Council 
has distributed 131,270 pieces of litera- 
ture among men and women in the armed 
services through chaplains, in our 
churches, through schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
trade unions, and other groups. Of spe- 
cial interest is the distribution of 20,000 
copies of a special service edition of the 
Lenten Manual prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot with a preface by Pvt. 
Robert Thompson. The material dis- 
tributed by the War Service Council 
includes 38,000 copies of What We Are 
Fighting For (an anthology of war 
aims), 35,00 copies of Your Chaplain 
Welcomes You, 14,400 copies of What 
Does the Flag Say? by Dr. Charles E. 
Park, and 10,000 copies of Defense 
against Defeatism by Rev. Walton E. 
Cole. 


NEW ENGLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Unitarian young people of high school 
age in New England have been invited 
to attend the 1943 Connecticut Valley 
Conference at Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., 
either week between June 26 and July 11. 
The cost per camper will be $13 a week 
including registration. Because of lim- 
ited space at Rowe Camp, reservations 
must be made early. This conference will 
be held in co-operation with the National 
Council of American Unitarian Youth, 
25 Beacon St., Boston. The speakers 
will be Dr. Angus H. MacLean, of the 
Theological School, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, and Miss Florence Baer of Boston, 


_Mass. 


There will be no A.U.Y. conferences 
for young people at Soo Nipi Lodge this 
year. The Rowe Camp conference will 
be supplemented by leadership training 
activities at the A.U.Y. summer work- 
camps in New England. 


A year ago a group of publishers, who 
were determined to see that books played 
their full part in the country’s time of 
need, came together informally to estab- 
lish the Council on Books in Wartime. 
They began to consider plans by which, 
in co-operation with booksellers and li- 
brarians, various projects could be put 
forth that would help stimulate the 
usefulness of books in many fields. 

This Council—backed by sixty book 
publishers—began its work with a series 
of public meetings at Times Hall at 
which distinguished authors, educators, 
and representatives of the government 
and press were the speakers. With head- 
quarters in New York and busy commit- 
tees doing volunteer work, a broad pro- 
gram has been developed by the Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime of public meet- 
ings, broadcasts, traveling book exhibits 
and widely distributed booklists on such 
subjects as China, North Africa, public 
health, etc. A special jury has also 
picked books to be sponsored for wide 
reading because of their special aid to 
the national war program, books such 
as They Were Expendable. 

The Council works in close contact 
with the Office of War Information and 
the Writers War Board, and its insignia, 
with the slogan “Books Are Weapons in 
the War of Ideas,” is constantly appear- 
ing in new efforts to assure that books 
do their full part. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S Mic «0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 


BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


When You Buy 
The Lenten Manual 


you receive with it a leaflet on its 
significance and its use. This helpful 
guide is a service of the Committee 
on Adult Education and_ Social 
Relations of the General Alliance, 
the Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations of the American 


Unitarian Association, and the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Copyrighted. \ 

Reprinted by seus. of The New Yorker. 
“Still, did you ever stop to think: 
where you and I would be if it 
werent for evil?” 


Small Girl—Grandma, why don’t you 
have chewing gum for me any more 
when I come to your house? 

Grandma—Well, you see, there’s a 
War, and the soldiers like to chew gum 
just as much as you do. 

(Long pause, while Small Girl thinks 
this over.) 

Small Girl—Where is the War? 

Grandma—I’m afraid it’s everywhere, 
Susie. 

Small Girl—Oh, good. Then you can 
buy me some more gum. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


for a fine 
Single Room 
with Bath 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 

service and attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . . . the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence . . . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will find the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 

for booklet CR. 
$3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel 1422s 28" s¢. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 


9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
secretary. Visit this active 
the natian’s capital. 


Open daily. 
Staples, executive si z 
center of Unitarianism in 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m. Monday Organ 


Recital. Tuesday—Friday: Guest Preachers. 
Wednesday Vespers, 5:15 p. m. 
Holy Week, April 19-23, Dr. Perkins will 


Vespers at 5 p. m, 
Easter Day Service 
All Are 


preach at the noon services. 
every day except Saturday. 
11 a. m. Children’s Service, 4 p. m. 
Welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a, m., Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club. (Young People’s Group), 5:45 
p. m. Evening Chapel Service, 7:45 p. m. Special 
Lenten music, Wednesday noons, 12:30 to 1:00, 
by John B. Woodworth. A cordial welcome to all. 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
- - Look for the date line => 


REMEMBER-—our fighting forces 
need “Eveready” flashlights and 
batteries and the materials they 
are made from. You can serve by 
conserving yours! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
Eveready Batteries 


“Sure | said bring me a battery...a battery 
for my ‘Eveready’ flashlight’ 


BOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


in the 
WAR OF IDEAS 


RT 2 ge one, 


Ploce the bettie a | 
hands of sour child 


MARGARET NGER 


How a baby grows and learns during 
its first year makes exciting drama; 
this book will help youngsters feel 
the thrill of sharing with their parents 
wonder at the mystery of the baby’s 
development. Illustrated. $1.75 


GROWING BIGGER 


ELIZABETH M. MANWELL 
and SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Margery, Roger, Louise and their 
friends are natural as well as appeal- 
ing — they ask the questions all children 
need to ask and get into normal diffi- 
culties. This delightful book of stories 
is the third in the series entitled “The 
Gift of Life.” Illustrated. $1.75 


STAMPS 
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FOR MAY 10th: PUBLICATION 
Second set of leaflets for 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


(Price 75c) 
Place Your Order Now 


kok ae 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


